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RE-ESTABLISH  GOOD  HEALTH 


By   Purifying    the    Blood    and    Nourishing 

the    Nerves    With 


® 


MEAN 
TONIC 


(5) 


CiSTtP' 


THE   MODERN    HOME   REMEDY 

For  

Nervous  Breakdown         Summer  Fag 

Mental  Depression        Headache 

Backache      Anaemia      Insomnia 

Neuralgia       Hysteria 

And    Alt   Other    Disorders    of    the 
Nervous  System 


LEADING   ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST'S   OPINION 

Mr.  J.  LAKER  M  ACM  ILLAX.  I'A  .S..  CohmiIiihh  uikI  Anal\tical  Cluinist.  late 
Analyst  under  the  Puldic  Health  Act.  X.SAV..  and  lorniorly  PrnfiNsor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
(ieneral  Assembly's  Institution,  Calcutta  University,  has  suhniitted  the  following  report 
as  to  the  purity  and  etticacy  of  HKAX'S  TONIC  NKR^K  M  IS  :— 

Wool  KxchauKi-.  Macqiiarie  Place. 

Sydnc>.  January  24,  1916. 

This  ia  ii«  irrtify  that  I  have  cheinirallv  txanutu-d  a  sanipl.'  of  HI'W'S  TOXh 
\KR\F.  XUTS.  takni  hapiia/ard  from  stock. 

I  fuid  the  innreditnfs  to  conform  in  every  respect  with  the  I'ormula  at  the  .same  tinn- 
cotilided  to  me.     I  also  find  that  all  of  such  •  tits  ar«-  <ii  ^ood  <|ualit>.  and  that  tlu> 

have  been  skilfidly  IdiiuUfl.  The  latter  is  i<!  ,  . ...  u»nsc«|urncf.  iKcause  the  ratlical  com 
jtonent,  if  unskillully  prepared  and  incorporated  with  the  other  niedicauunts.  would  in 
a  sliort  time  hecome  therapeutically  inert.  Ml  of  the  iuKredinus  arc  of  hiyh  therapeuti> 
value,  and  work  harmoniously  otu-  with  tin  other.  I'lu-  coinliination.  indeed,  seems  to 
me  to  have  heen  a  matter  of  •some  thought:  at  any  rate,  the  XTRNK  XI  TS  are  all  .hat 
you  claim  them  to  he.  and  their  appearance  Warf  the  stamp  «.f  the  hifthevt  pharmaceutic 

art. 

Briefly,  they  an-  calculate*!  to  act  a*  a  ^I^cedy  M«mmI  re^loraiivo.  an<l  builder  of  nervi 
tissue.  This  is  indis|>utahle.  and  I  say  so  as  a  pharmaco|o(;is|  ..i  imiqnr  and  long  e.xperi 
ttice,  quite  apart   ficni  my  analytic  capacit\. 

^ours  faithfidl> 

.1    I  A  K I  \i  \l  .\CM  1 1 .1  AX;  F.C.S; 


Vou  will  be  well  advised  if  you  Kive  HKAXS  lOXIl  XIUVH  XCTS  an  ad.,piat. 
nial.  A  Box  containing'  >iufticient  for  .i  I\mKc  days'  cour-,  cost*  .1,-  or  six  for  I7/.> 
Smaller  size,  contaiiiiiiK  Six  (lays'  •.uppl>  -'  each.  If  >.iii  chemist  or  store  cannoi 
Jiipplv  HKAXS  TOXIC  NKRVt:  XITS.   -.  nd  .Hr.ct  to  <,    W.  HKAX.  Chemist    hV 

(Sstlrrcatih  Street.  Sydney:  or  Box  .r^l  «.  P-  •     SMt-urne 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW 


PELMANISM 


And  the  SILVER  BADGE 


By    GEORGE    HENRY 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  in  the  "  Glasgow 
Herald,"  indicates  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  not  confined  to  writers.  Un- 
fortunately men  of  all  callings,  on  return  to  civil  life,  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  those  experienced  by  Mr.  Henry.  Civilians  also 
will  find  some  interest  and   profit  in  reading  this  extract : — 


•'  .  .  .  Ont-  moining-  of  fruitless,  futile 
scnbbling^  showed  ine  that  nearly  three 
years'  service  as  a  soldier  had  had  its  in- 
evitable effect  on  my  mental  processes. 

"  That  nimble  wit  I  had  been  so  proud 
to  possess  positively  would  not  be  stimu- 
lated; that  ability  to  analyse  a  subject  and 
classify  its  components  that  had  made  my 
previous  work  clear  and  forceful  had  fled ; 
that  ease  in  the  choice  of  the  rig-ht  word  that 
had  made  work  a  recreation  had  taken  a 
fancy   for   aviation   and   wing-ed   away. 

"  And  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  mood, 
for  this  inability  to  work  persisted.  In  a 
week  or  two  there  came  the  realisation  that 
!t  was  a  chronic  state.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  For  nearly  three  years  my  every 
day's  activities  had  been  planned  ahead  for 
me.  .Almost  my  ever>-  action  had  been  gov- 
erned by  the  decisions  of  my  superior  offi- 
cers. Day  and  nigfht,  week  in,  week  out,  I 
had.  and  rig-htly  so,  surrendered  myself  to 
the  mechanical  will  of  the  military  machine. 
My  thinking-  had  been  done  for  me.  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  for  myself. 

"  .     .  For    Pelmanism    g-ave    me    what 

it  has  g^iven  many  a  thovisand  men  and 
women.  It  g^ave  me  courage  first  of  all. 
The  first  "  Little  Grey  Hook  "  refreshed  and 
stung-  my  mind  into  activity,  just  as  a  plunge 
into  a  cold  bath   reinvigorates   a   tired    body. 


The  imp  of  introspection  and  the  legions  ol 
other  mental  devils  who  are  his  co-mates  fled 
from  my  ken.  I  had  no  further  use  for 
them,  and  as  '  Grey  Book  '  followed  *  Gre> 
Book,'  and  the  fascinating  exercises  of  Pel 
manism  unfolded  their  interest  and  charm, 
my  mind  began  to  bestir  itself  and  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  its  hibernation. 

"  Pelmanism  changed  my  whole  outlook 
on  life,  and  gave  me  new  interests,  and  made 
me  THINK. 

"  My  mind  began  to  function  moi< 
speedily  and  easily.  I  found  that  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts,  concentrate  on  a  sub- 
ject, analyse  and  classify  possibilities,  and. 
finally,  express  myself  without  the  hair-tear- 
ing and  other  temperamental  performances 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  creative  work.  The  upshot 
is  that  to-day  my  work  is  accomplished  with 
ease,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  reiterating  the 
fact  that  Pelmanism  pavs  for  itself  a  thou- 
sandfold." 


"Mind  and  Memory  Training"  (in  which 
the  Pchnan  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  at  ^j  Gloucester  House.  jQft 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


The   Pelman  System 

is 

Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  Syetem  it 
tauiibt  by  post  in  12  inter- 
esting lessons.  It  taKei 
from  10  to  12  weeks  to  com- 
plete  the  course.  Benefit* 
he?in  with  the  first  Iees<jn, 
ami  the  interest  and  utttu- 
tion  are  maintained  through- 
out. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

PELM.XX    INSTITUTE.  23  Glou.esicr   House,  loruer  Fllnder*  LaD« 
and  ifarket  Street.    Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free    book,    "Mind    and    Memory  Training," 


Name. . . 
Address . 
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Is  Your  Baby  Thriving  ? 


Is  iIktc  a  steady  wcd<ly  increase  in  his 
wtiijlu?    ^  Docs   baby    sleep   well,   and 
waken    haiij)y    and    lontentccl?      Is    he 
free  fr<jni  in(h.mstion  and  IxMvel  troubles? 
If   not.   tht-n    fcc-d    babv    with   "   I.ACTO- 
GEX." 

Because  it  is  identical  with  Human  MUk 
in  coni|)osition  and  dijjestibility,  "  Lacto- 
jjen  "  su])plies  all  the  cs-ii-ntialj  that  baby 
re(|uircs  for  robust  dc\  clojiineiU  of  flesh, 
bone,  braiji  and  muscle.  It  ensures  free- 
dom from  digestive  troubles,  hence  '*  I^clo- 
fjcn  "  I'.abies  consistently  thrive,  and  are 
as  hajiDv  :,•;  tlic  dnv  i-  lonjf. 

The  BACCHUS  MARSH  CONCENTRATED 
MILK  CO.  LTD. 

597   Little    Collins  Street,   Melbourne 


Sfod    for    a    Free    Trial   Sample   and    a 

copy  of    the    "  Lactof en  "    Baby   Book. 

Potted    free    on   request. 


^^^V'T.    >*  If-  .  -^Ttwn/^^  '7 


WONDERFUL  HANDS, 

CHARACTERISLD  BY   AMAZING  SPIED 

aad   a   Delifblful   Eat«  io   performaDcr,    may  be 
potteiied    by 

TypialM     Piani$tt        Violiniat%      All 
InatrumentaliatM      All  Hand-  Utrrt 

•  vailiot    tbesMlvei   ol    ike    wonderiol    ■elkedi   o< 

Horik   Hand   Culture 


E^ 


Han4  Cvlturc 


ri  OAT.    for 


EXPIJCIT    POSTAL    INSiKUCTION 

or  perwnally.     Wrila  «r  (all  al  aatt. 

"Manrf*  and  Hand-l^trre"  U  FREE,  and  ii't  worth 
rraHins      Send  for  it  I 

The    Honk    Hand    Caltar*    fnttitule 
.'id    Riittell  Strert,    Mrlhnurnr 


CONSTIPATION 


and  this  advt.      i : 
r.  natural   self-tr- 
.1  to  health  w  ' 
It  confirm- 


EQIITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

R'Mr**  UbbV.    I2OO.0On.     Cn*r...e«  Kuad    £10  IM 
V     -  A.   C-hairi:  .,     p      y       Rruce.     V.O. 

t.»U  .    h(    :    .Sir    Kdward   K.    .MitrhoH.    K.V. 

"" -•  '  «•'•:  ^•   «S  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 

pany    i<i   empoweroil    l.v    spo.M.il    Act   of 

outiiieM.       JOKI,    FO\.    A':iria«er 

C.    T.    M.VRT'V      ^.„,,.TT^.    M.tnajrer 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  l.kc  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

"id  Narnet    to  — 

STEAD'S  RtVIEW,    Melbourne. 


May  31,  1919. 
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BRADSHAW'S 

26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand    Course 


Mr.   Young's   Experience 

is   Interesting   and   Suggestive 


THE  experience  of  Mr.  Young,  of  St.  George's  Road,  Elsternwick.  V^ic, 
who  was  some  years  ago  a  student  of  Bradshaw's,  through   whose 
agenc}-  he  secured  his  present  position,  shows  that  those  already  pos- 
sessed of  certain  al)ility  with  another  system,  can  with  advantage  take  up 
Bradshaw's  Sliortliand  Course. 

Mr.  YounK  found  difticuUy  in  developing  satisfactory  speed  with  the 
well-known  s\stcm  of  Shorthand  he  used.  In  January,  lie  took  up  Brad- 
shaw's Shortliand  Course,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  during  which  he 
had  received  24  hours'  tuition,  he  passed  a  test  of  135  words  a  minute  on 
familiar  matter.  Immediately  after  two  weeks'  lioliday  he  passed  the 
following  tests  on  new  matter: — One  minute  test.  90  words  per  minute; 
duration  test,  75  words  per  minute.  On  the  6th  April  he  passed  tlie  one 
minute  test  at  120  words  a  minute,  and  the  duration  test  at  110  words  per 
minute. 

His  employer  was  so  pleased  with  his  increased  proticiency  that  he  forth- 
with increased  his  salary  5/-  per  week. 


BRADSHAW'S 

26:6:26 

Shorthand  Course 

— complete  in  live  easy  lessons — is  so 
called,  because  the  student  has  only  to 
learn  an  alphalxH  of  26  letters,  6  prefix 
abhreviations,  26  sim])le  word  signs,  and 
ONE  rule  of  contraction.  Its  remark- 
able simplicity  and  its  freedom  from 
the  speed  deterring  features  of  other 
systems  enable  a  high  speed  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  shortest  time,  and  with 
the  least  possible  mental  and  nervous 
strain. 


BRBD5HPIW5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


Learn  by  Post 
at  Home 

Students  learning  by  post  in  their  own 
homes  have  attained  speeds  of  100  to 
155  words  a  minute  in  less  than  two 
montlis.  Positions  have  been  secured 
within  six  weeks  from  taking  up  the 
Course. 

FIRST  TWO  LESSONS  FREE  to 
all  mentijning  .'^tk.vd's  review,  and  en- 
closing three  penny  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  with  the  name  and  address  at- 
tached. When  writing,  ask  for  Paraph- 
let  "  P29."    It's  interesting ! 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  yon   for  meDtioning  Stead's  Review  when  writins   to  advertwers. 
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THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  UMITED. 

Fire,  MariBe,  Caaranttr,  Cantomt 
B«adt,  Prrtoail  ArridrnI  and 
SidiMti,  Plate  Glati  Brrakagc 
liadndinf  Civil  CoDimn(ion<, 
Biir|lar7.  Live  Stock,  Motor  I 
Car,  Eoiployera'  Liability  aad  I 
Wwkcri'  Competition.  / 

frkci^l   Ofiicr  :   60   Murkrt  Street,    Mclboorve. 

Branches  in  all   tbe  States. 

W.    TUCKER. 

Cenernl    Nlnnafier. 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith  Premiers,  foolv:ap 
and  brief. 

Several  Bar  Lock  visiMes. 
foolscap  and  brief,  in 
thorough  order. 

Several  brief  and  foolscap 
Remingtons,  non-visibles. 
just  overhauled. 

Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire  visible.  Oliver 
visible,  Blick  portable. 
and  Hammonds. 

CIO    InsteAd    of    £11 

1\%  Cath  With  order. 
V.    r,  •^I'-hine  guaranteed   in   thorough  order,  with  right 

■•'  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 

.'.irticulars  pnsted  if  necessafy. 
K.  ■ACDOUCALL  k  CO..  47*  COLUNi  ST..  MELBOURNE 


Now 


i^ 


TbAJik  7on  for  m*ntloning  %\*»A%  R«Ti#w.  when  writtnr  to  advertiMr*. 
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Starting 
and  Lighting 

for 

FORD  CARS 

A  two  unit  system,  com- 
plete with  ammeter,  switch, 
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How  Much 

Lonqer? 


Do    You    Know    That  : 


Those  engaged  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  World  may  be  classified  under 
one  of  four  headings:  — 

(a)  Employers; 

(b)  Highly  competent  and  well-paid   Offi- 
cials ; 


(c)  t'en  of  varied  and  frecjuently  good 
experience  but  badly  paid  because 
they  hav3  not  been  scientifically 
trained ; 

(d)  Jun:ors  on  the  threshold  of  their 
Business   Careers. 


If    You    are    in    Class    (c)    or    (d) 
Qualify    for    Better    Pay 

You  l;iio\v  you  are  not  paid  as  highly  as  you  would  like  to  be  paid;  if  we  cau  show  you 
a  means  whereby  you  can  make  ABSOIiUTELY  CERTAIN  of  increasing:  your  sphere  of 
usefulness,  your  influence,  and  your  remuneration,  would  you  not  listen?  YET!  THIS  IS 
WHAT  VTE  ACTUALLY  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU.  AVe  have  been  the  means  of  aaaistin?  over 
20,000  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  materially  bett.er  themselves  in  the  business 
world.  Some  of  those  to  whom  we  point  as  our  brightest  illustrations  of  Success  were, 
before  they  took  our  advice  and  instruction,  working  long  hours  for  small  pay.  M;uny 
had  little  confidence  in  themselve-s  or  in  the  possibility  of  their  ever  getting  ahead.  We 
showed  them  HOW.  And  we  will  similarly  show  you  if  you  will  get  into  couimunication 
with   us. 

WRITE    TO-DAY  — ASK     FOR     FREE     PROSPECTUS. 

USE   THE    COUPON. 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 


Professional    Accountancy    Coaches, 


COLLINS   HOUSE,    COLLINS   STREET  ^.^^  y  ^   .. 


MELBOURNE. 
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Xnajjk  j«u   i.r  meanouinif  Btead'a  lieview  when  writing    to  aclv*rti»erm 


vni. 


iiTEAD'S  REV/r.W. 


May   SI,    I9f» 


A  ffiuld 


fill  it? 


Good  positiorrs  art  con- 
stantly becoming  vacant. 
Could  YOU  nil  one?  Could 
you  tit  right  down  In  the 
chair  and  commence  your 
duties  with  confidence,  know- 
ing that  you  had  t>ehind  you 
the  knowledge  and  ability 
oeoes&ary    to   oarry    them  out? 


*"  No  ?**    Then   You   Lack  Training  ! 

"  And   you   would    not   be   oHrrrd    the   position  anyway  ? 


Of  c 


ourse 


Not! 


STon's 

CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

(Address    Nearest  Ulficc). 

100    Russell    Stroat,    Molbourna. 

Pirle    Street,    Adelaide 

117    Pitt    Street,   Sydney. 

Creak    Street.    Brisbane. 


Tb«  man  who  is  offered  the  b\y  lob  is  the  in<in  who  trams  himself  to  bold  i 
before  it  i*.  offered  to  bim. 

Don't  take  chancea  on  beinx  promoted,  or  being  able  to  make  f^ood  when 
■  »V»p«'Huna'.  <..:im>  If  you  want  a  big  job  that  carries  responsibility  and  good 
mnncv.  get  raady  for  It.  Don't  delay  an  instant,  but  resolve  upon  Mnmediata 
Action. 


Wnte.  to-day,  for  a  copv  of  «ui  FREE 
lll.isir.«!rH  ll,tndl>uok,  •  CHOOSING  A 
CAREER."  Learn  how  you  may  prepare 
wurNcit  \i<  ii<>l<|  a  rf^ponvihl'-  position. 
Therr  i«.  Money  in  This  Proposition  lor 
YOU,  »o  act   0>"ckly. 


Ti'.iiiK    you    for    mentioiiine    Stead  ■    I:*-    ,f 


"*"    wntiriif    to    .-idTertiMra. 


Afcdf/'f    KiVK-,1,    ■'.i/i/19 
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Mat  24,   1919. 
The  Germans  Will  Sign. 

Negotiations  concerning  Peace  have 
stood  still  during  the  last  fortnight.  We 
Tiave  heard  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
Germans  intend  to  do,  have  read  many 
cables  purporting  to  be  inspired  concern- 
kig  the  situation,  and  have  had  messages 
sent  out  which  were  deliberately  designed 
to  embitter  feeling  against  the  Teutonic 
•delegates,  but  actually  we  know  no  more 
to-day  than  we  did  two  weeks  ago  what 
course  of  action  the  Germans  propose  to 
take.  During  this  i)ause  it  is  not  unpro- 
fitable to  examine  some  of  the  factors 
which  may  influence  the  nations  in  mak- 
ing Peace,  although,  no  doubt,  ere  these 
lines  appear,  definite  news  on  the  subject 
will  have  come  over  the  wires.  As  I 
stated  in  our  last  issue,  I  think  the  Ger- 
mans, after  making  strong  attempts  to 
liave  the  terms  modified  in  some  respects, 
will,  sign  the  Treaty.  That  they  will  get 
some  modifications  is  to  be  expected  for 
apparent  enough  reasons,  but,  unles« 
these  are  very  considerable,  the  Germans 
will,  in  the  end,  sign,  under  protest,  and 
with  drastic  mental  reservations,  but  sign 
they  will. 


The  Alternative:   Famine  and  Chaos. 

The  greatest  argument  constraining 
them  so  to  do  is  starvation.  There  is 
now  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  of 
the  70,000,000  people  are  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  food,  few  if  any  of  them, 
have  enough  to  eat.  The  descriptions  now 
appearing  in  neutral  papers  are  unani- 
mous on  this  point.  Possibly  a  million 
Germans  have  died  of  starvation  during 
the  last  three  years,  but  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  at  least  50,000,000  are  sufifer- 
ing  from  the  ill-efifects  of  insufficient 
nutrition.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting 
food  until  the  blockade  is  raised,  and  if 
the  (lermans  refuse  to  sign  the  Treaty 
the  blockade  will  be  maintained  as  rigor- 
ously as  ever,  and  millions  must  certainly 
die  of  famine.  That  reason  alone  is 
enough  to  force  the  Germans  to  sign. 
But  another  is  found  in  the  Armistice 
conditions.  On  the  strength  of  the  Four- 
teen Articles  the  Germans  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  accepted  onerous  terms. 
They  were  obliged  to  surrender  the  best 
of  their  locomotives  and  railway  trucks. 
They  had  to  hand  over  their  motor 
lorries,  they  gave  up  great  quantities  of 
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afrricultural  machinery  and  iniplcnicnls. 
ihcv  surrendered  all  their  ships,  they 
atjreed  to  reduce  their  army  to  the 
vanishing  point.  In  consequence  the  en- 
tire industrial  life  of  the  nation  is 
])aralvsed.  ("oal.  when  mined,  cannot  he 
transported.  I'ields  cannot  be  cultivated. 
I'actores  are  necessarily  idle.  Com 
nierce  is  at  a  complete  stand.^till  This 
^dia.stlv  state  of  aftairs  can  only  he  altered 
at  the  will  of  the  .Allies,  and  the  Entcutr 
<  iovernments  are  evidently  quite  pre- 
pared to  perpetuate  it.  ancl  to  withhold 
food  supplies,  if  the  Germans  refuse  to 
accept  the  Peace  terms  presented  them. 

The  Allies  May  Have  to  Take  Charge. 

Tc»  rescue  their  people  from  famine 
and  collapse,  the  ( K-rman  lca<lers  will  he 
constrained  to  sign,  even  though  by  ^ 
doing  they  contiemn  the  nation  to  ycar> 
of  servitude.  Hut,  in  signing,  we  may  h-: 
nr'e  they  will  realise  the  impossibility  of 

j'ing  a  virile  people  pemianently  ei 
'laved,  will  count  on  the  i^robability  oi 
rifts  ai»i>caring  in  tlic  Allied  lute  within 
the  jie.Nt  few  years  of  which  full  advan- 
tage will  be  taken.  They  may  well  con- 
sider that,  though,  under  ])rotcst.  they 
may  agree  to  pay  £:..Oou.U(io.(»00  during 
t!ie  next  ten  years,  and  an  indefinite  surn 
thereafter,  long  ere  the  first  decade  i.- 
up  circumstances  may  have  arisen  whicn 
will  enable  them  to  successfully  protest 
against  any  further  payments  beyond 
what  had  already  been  handed  over. 
Thev  may  believe  that  neutrals  and.  even 
some  of  the  Allies  might  refuse  to  allow 
the  trade  of  the  entire  world  to  be  agaiti 
held  up  by  a  close  blockade  of  Ciermany 
merely  for  the  collection  of  two  or  three 
thousand  million  pouml.s  more  from  the 
German  people  To  me  it  iS  evident 
that  the  Germans  nnisi  sign,  otherwise 
the  strangle  hold  the  -Allies  have  on  them 
will  be  further  tightened,  and  millions 
will  die  during  the  next  few  monih.- 
The  alternative  to  s^  -  -  is  for  the  Ten 
tonic   (iovernmeni  ure   the    Allies 

that  the  i>eople  would  not  continue  to 
support  it  if  it  acceptcfl  the  Treaty,  and 
that  if  it  did  sign  it  would  inm  ■  '•"•.iy 
have   to   resign,   and   no   stable  n- 

mcnt  would  exist  in  Germany,  whic'n 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  the  .Allies 
would  have  to  do  their  own  collectmg. 
and  would  have  to  occupy  Gcnnany  inde- 
finitely.    A  point  blank  refusal  to  sign 


would  place  the  Allies  in  the  same  posi- 
tion 
The  Starvation  Screw. 

The  question  is :  Mow  far  would  the 
.Allies  be  prepared  to  go  in  strangling 
(a-rmany"-  .At  one  time  it  seemed  quite 
possible  that  the  <  .ermans  might  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance 
with  every  chance  of  success,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  six  months  forces 
one  to  doubt  this.  During  those  months 
the  Allies  have  not  hesitated  to  continue 
the  blockade  more  vigorously  than  ever, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  leaders  must 
have  l>een  fully  aware  of  the  deaths 
from  star>ation.  which  were  occurring 
in  Germany  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
l.usitivtia  death  roll  a  day.  That  being 
the  case,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
-ume  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
vcitiii'.K    '       • '  '  '     '     with  the  object  of 

further .,     -lie    Germans,    and 

forcing  them  to  submit,  through  starva- 
'nly  if  Miey  desired  to  wring 
ino!!e\  out  of  <n.rin;iny  even  more  than 
to  crush  her  uiicrly.  would  passive  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Germans  be 
of  any  avail.  Fonunately  for  the  Ger- 
mans, the  diflicult  financial  position  of 
I'rance  and  Italy  makes  it  likely  that  the 
obtaining  of  some  tiiousands  of  millions 
of  pounds  from  ( iermany  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  important  object, 
and.  in  order  \i)  e;i  iblc  the  Germans  to 
earn  this  money,  they  will  have  to  be 
fed.  their  factories  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied with  raw  materials,  and  the  Allies 
will  have  to  peddle  the  products  of  (ier- 
man  factories  throughout  the  world. 
But.  before  that  stage  is  reached,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  starva- 
tion screw  will  first  be  put  on.  If  it 
fails,  and  Gennany  begins  to  go  Bolshe- 
vik, the  other  '  of  jiroviding  food 
.ind  r.nw  m;iti  •  -11  li,-   n.lr .iiii^.l 

Tired.  Hungry  and  Wanting  Rest. 

In  Russia  110  .  :empt  wliatevcr  was 
made  to  scientific;i!ly  ration  the  people. 
Food  ran  short,  and  men  who  had  plenty 
vcstcrday  got  nothin*'  to-day.  The  re- 
sult was  acute  l.imger.  and  vigorous, 
starving  men  be^.iu  to  upset  Govern- 
ments and  overthrow  rulers — or.  they 
laiil  down  and  died.  The  deaths  from 
starvation  in  Russia  have  run  into  many 
millions,  and  during  the  ctiming  winter 
millions   more   will   perish   through   lack 
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of  food,  but  ihc  nation  until  now  has  re- 
mained vigorous  and  capable.  There  has 
been  no  systematic  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard of  health,  no  universal  sapping  of 
vitality  as  in  Germany.  There  scientists 
determined  the  minimum  amount  on 
which  a  bare  existence  could  be  main- 
tained and  rationed  the  whole  people 
accordingly.  llie  result  is  that  the 
stamina  of  the  entire  nation  has  been  re^ 
duced  alarmingly.  Everyone  is  tired  and 
incapable  of  working,  studying  or  plan- 
ning anything  like  as  efficiently  as  before. 
This  condition  of  the  people  largely  ex- 
plains the  apathetic  way  in  which  defeat 
has  been  accepted,  shows  why  the  over- 
turning of  ancient  systems  of  Govern- 
ment was  effected  without  bloodshed  or 
riot.  The  people  are  too  tired  and  too 
hungry  to  care  about  anything  but  food 
and  rest.  But  even  the  worm  will  turn, 
and,  nerveless  as  they  have  become,  the 
people  might  prefer  to  risk  further 
famine  and  distress  than  to  submit  to  a 
Peace  which  would  make  them  economic- 
ally slaves  for  generations.  But  food 
is  a  pressing  need,  and  the  economic 
slavery  is  distant ;  anyway,  the  slave 
would  be  well  fed  in  order  that  he  might 
be  efficient.  Acquiescence,  which  means 
food,  is  to  be  expected  rather  than  de- 
hance.  which  means  starvation. 

Reasons  Why  Allies  Will  Make  Modifications 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons 
which  will  weigh  heavily  with  the  Allies 
in  favour  of  modification  of  their  de- 
mands. Already  no  inconsiderable  sec- 
tion of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  are 
beginning  to  demand  the  immediate  rais- 
ing of  the  blockade  on  the  ground  that 
the  starvation  of  civilians  is  not  justified 
now  that  fighting  has  ceased.  The  neu- 
trals are  getting  very  restive  indeed 
under  the  blockade  restrictions,  and.  al- 
though neutrals  count  for  very  little,  they 
must  be  considered,  to  some  extent,  even 
by  victorious  nations  I  Further,  a  refusal 
by  the  Germans  to  sign  will  force  the 
Allies — and  that  means  France  and 
Great  Britain  only — to  maintain  large 
armies  of  occupation  in  Germany,  a  pro- 
■ceeding  which  prevents  these  countries 
themselves  from  getting  back  to  a  Peace 
footing  in  industry  and  commerce.  The 
l^ad  effect  on  the  occupying  soldiers  of 
seeing  starving  German  women  and  chil- 
dren his  been  used  as  an  argumenl  by  a 
fighting   British    General     in    favour   of 


sending  food  through  the  blockade. 
W  hat  this  efl:'ect  would  be  on  a  far  larger 
army  of  occupation  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  The  statesman  opposed  Germany's 
demand  that  her  ships  should  only  be 
surrendered  if  food  supplies  were  pro- 
mised, but  the  soldier  approved,  and  the 
soldier  carried  the  day.  In  passing, 
though,  it  is  worth  noting  that  whilst 
the  Allies  now  have  the  German  ships, 
the  Germans  only  have  the  Allies'  pro- 
mise that  food  will  be  sent  them.  But. 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  will 
obviously  be  difficult  to  get  the  necessary 
troops  for  an  extended  occupation  of 
Germany.  Strong  protests  have  been 
made  in  and  out  of  Parliament  against 
the  linge  military  expenditure,  and,  al- 
though Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  can  railroad  anything  through 
he  likes,  the  crushing  defeats  his  fol- 
lowers have  sustained  in  every  by-elec- 
tion, demonstrate  clearly  enough  that 
the  Parliament  elected  on  a  khaki  cry  does 
not  truly  represent  the  people.  The  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  from  French  industry  at  the 
present  critical  juncture  might  well  prove 
crippling,  though  Clemenceau  and  Foch 
are  apparently  willing  enough  to  take  the 
risk. 

WJnt  Will  Am3rica  Do? 

Above  all  there  is  the  American  atti- 
tude. \A'ould  the  Americans  consent  to 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  block- 
ade, which  has  for  so  manv  vears  gravelv 
hampered  their  trade  ?  Would  they  agree 
to  great  Allied  armies  occupying  Ger- 
many with  the  object  of  wringing  from 
the  ])eople  those  thousands  of  millions 
sterling  they  had  refused  to  surrender 
voluntarily?  We  conveniently  blink  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  now  occupies 
a  dominating  jjosition  in  the  world.  Not 
only  are  the  Allies,  especially  France  and 
Italy,  mainly  dependent  upon  her  for 
food,  and  raw  materials,  but  all  the  Allies 
are  dee]"»  in  her  debt.  The  loans  she  has 
given  are  api)arently  for  no  definite 
length  of  lime.  She  could  call  them  in 
whenever  she  liked.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion shows  what  that  means,  for  what 
nation  at  the  ])resent  moment  could  repay 
£1.000.000.0(10  or  even  half  that  sum  at 
demand  ?  \\  e  are  assured  by  special  cor- 
respondents that  President  Wilson  has 
all    along   opposed    proposals    which    he 
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considered  would  "  o|)i)ress  "  (ierniatiy. 
th()iij,'Ii.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  was 
probably  chiefly  concerned  wiili  was  at- 
tempts made  to  impose  on  German/  con- 
ditions at  variance  with  the  Fourteen 
Articles  Which  the  Allies,  as  well  as  Ger- 
many, were  pledjjed  to  resptct.  It  may 
well  be,  therefore,  that  German  protests 
ajjainst  terms  which  are  obviously  not 
in  accordance  with  those  Articles  will 
receive  faxourable  consideration  by  him. 
nor  are  the  Allies  likely  to  be  able  to 
count  on  American  co-operation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  (iermany  into  accepting,' 
them. 

Germans  to  Discuss  the  Terms. 

Despite  all   the   talk   of   not   allowini; 
the  (iermans  to  protest,  or  argue,  an(l 
of  forcinjj  the  terms  down  their  throats 
no   matter   what   they   may   say.   discus- 
sion is  evidently  goinj;  to  be  permitted, 
and  the  lime  limit  for  acceptance  has  al- 
ready been  extended.     Had  it  been  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  big  Four  had 
decided   that   C iermany   must   accept   the 
treaty  as  it  stood  without  modifications, 
this   change   of    front    would    have  been 
indeed  significant,  but  the  cabled  reports 
referred    to    above    were    obviously    not 
official,  and  merely  represented  tlie  de 
sire  of   irresi)onsible  delegates  and  cor- 
respondents.    \qi  they  managed  to  con 
vince    most    people    that    Germany    was 
not  going  to  be  allowed  any  opportimii\ 
of  discussing  the  Treaty,  and  the  fact  that 
discussions  are  to  be  carried  on  is  takm 
by  many  as  bcHng  a  sign  of  weakening 
-Actually,  of  couse.  it   is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  this  is  merely  another  in*^tance  of 
the    unreliability    of    all    reports     from 
Furoj)e,      Strong    ])rotests    against    tin 
Treaty   h.ive   come    from    neutral    coun 
tries,   and    from     ."Socialist     and    I  i^  '>• 
groups  in  t'.ntcutc  lands.     When  i 
ab()ut  the  sentiment  shown  in  the  matter 
in    HoUnntl.    1    could    not    but  "    .m 

article  written  by  a  prominent  :  m.in 

in  HMr>.  in  which  he  stated  that  Hollan*! 
would  view  with  the  greatest  concern  a 
complete  victory  by  cither  side  lie 
pointed  out  that  for  small  Kuropean 
countries  safety  lay  in  the  balance  of 
jK»wer.      <  hifc    let    ■ 

supreme  and  n»ii»r  >1    ., ,, 

to  resist  its  au  on      T 

feeling  is  strong  in  Holland  to-day.   How 

farth     •     vvill  iiif^  the  Allied 

Gn\  t  '  iniii''  -  .  >;'\     f.  .'• 


out  here  we  cannot  know  the  present 
standing  of  those  u  bo  are  making  them. 
It  is.  however,  sign  meant  that  anyone  is 
now  permitled  i  >  point  out  the  dis- 
crepencies  between  the  Peace  terms  as 
finally  drawn  up  and  the  Fourteen 
Articles,  the  frank  and  full  acceptance 
of  which  by  the  Allies,  induced  the  Ger- 
mans to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Extent  of   R:paration   Payr.ent. 
1  <lcalt  at  length  with  the  terms  in  our 
last   issue,  and  indicated  on  what  points 
the  Germans  were  likely  to  protest.  They 
will  undoubtedly  accept  those  conditions 
which  are  completely  in  accord  with  the 
Fourteen    Articles,   but    will    be   able   to 
make  out    a    strong    case  against  some 
which    are    obviously    at    variance    with 
these  Articles.     There   is  certain  to  be 
strong  protest  against  the  reparation  pay- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  goes  far  be- 
yond what  Germany  and  the  Allies  both 
agreed  to  in  Xovember  last.     It  is  now 
being  pointed  out  here  that  the  Allies  in- 
duced   President    Wilson   to   agree   to   a 
mxlilication  of  the  Articles  dealing  with 
re|)aration    and    restitution,    the    Allies 
reading  this  to  mean  that  "  compensation 
will  be  maile  by  Genuany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the    civilian   population    of  the 
.Mlies.  and  their  property  by  the  aggres- 
sion  of   (iermany  by   lanil.  by   sea.  and 
from  the  air."  but  it  is.  alas!  only  too 
typical   of  the  methods  which   have  be- 
come   popular    during   the    war    tor  our 
})a|)ers  to  quote  the  passage  omitting  all 
reference  to  **  civilfian  population."     Bv 
so  doing,  they  are  able  to  justify  the  de- 
mand on   ( iermany  for  the  payiuent  of 
war  pensions,  nml  for  further  huge  sums 
not    definite'  out     in    the  Treaty. 

Germany  ha.s  all  along  declared  her 
willingness  to  pay  for  damage  done 
iti  I'Vance  .Tnd  Melgium.  :»m.I  to 
compens.r  r  '  •"       -:  >        :< - 

fn»es     to     i».i\     ;iie     .Mlied     war     costs. 
i'.y     definitely      ucepting     the    Fourteen 
.\rticles.  as  modiik-d  by  themselves,  the 
Mlics  limited  thv  <iennan  liability      Hav- 
ing dojie  this  tli(\   cauTiot  but  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly   diflicul',    to    justify    their    de- 
mand for  £.'».(»(»(•  I K)O.O(K).  plus  a  further 
indefinite  amount  to  be  settled  later.     It 
ertainly  very  doubtful  if  the  Govern- 
its   would    get    their    people   behind 
thetii    if    they    determined    to    continue 
bio  ,;    (iermany    and    to    send    in 

am  •  'uii.ition  merely  to  force  the 
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Germans  to  pay  more  than  the  Allies  had 
originally  agreed  to  ask  for.  Naturally, 
however,  it  would  never  be  put  as  .i 
direct  qufeslion  to  the  people.  It  would 
be  beautifully  camouflaged.  Still,  it  is  wcU 
to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  neutrals 
and  many  Englishmen,  the  Treaty  de- 
mands for  reparation  go  far  beyond  those 
authorised  by  the  Fourteen  Articles. 
That  being  so,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  most  interested  party,  the  Germans, 
will  surely  protest  most  vigorously 
against  the  paying  of  war  pensions  and 
the  like. 

Disposal  of  German  Colonies. 

The  Germans  can  certainly  point  out 
that  in  the  disposal  of  their  colonies  the 
scheme  followed  has  been  based  on  con- 
quest and  not  on  "  a  free,  open-minded 
and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of 
all  colonial  claims,"  in  which  "  the  in- 
terests of  the  populations  concerned  must 
have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  Government,  whose  title 
is  to  be  determined."  Whilst  there  are 
good  grounds  for  regarding  the  claims 
of  some  of  the  Great  Powers  to  their 
colonies  as  inequitable,  these  having  been 
acquired  by  force  of  arms ;  no  one  has 
ever  questioned  the  right  of  Germany  to 
her  oversea  possessions.  These  were  not 
won  by  conquest,  but  by  purchase,  by  ex- 
change, or  by  international  agreement. 
The  titles  being,  therefore,  perfectly 
sound,  it  was  only  the  interests  of  the 
populations  concerned  which  could 
justify  the  taking  of  them  away  from 
Germany.  Yet  who  would  dare  suggest, 
in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Belgian 
occupation  of  the  Congo,  that  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  natives  of  the 
north-western  part  of  German  East 
Africa  to  be  transferred  from  German 
to  Belgian  control :  Of  course,  the  best 
interests  of  the  natives  were  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  The  allotment  of  the  for- 
mer German  possessions  was  carried  out 
on  a  purely  political  basis.  This  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pacific  Islands  were  parcelled  out, 
and  by  the  trouble  over  Nauru.  That  is- 
land happens  to  be  immensely  valuable, 
and  is,  therefore,  claimed  by  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain,  no  one 
thinks  of  asking  the  inhabitants  what 
they  want!  The  Peace  Conference  gets 
out    of   the   difificultv   bv   allotting   it   to 


Great  Britain,  and  leaving  British  states- 
men to  settle  the  matter  with  the  Domin- 
ions. But  it  hands  over  Samoa  to  New 
Zealand,  despite  the  strong  protests 
against  such  allotment  by  the  Samoans 
themselves.  Strategically,  of  course,  it 
is  important  for  New  Zealand  to  have  a 
foothold  there,  for  New  Zealand  is  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  had  the  dip- 
lomats at  Paris  been  guided  by  the  Fifth 
Article  only,  the  demand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  have  the  United  States  take 
charge  of  them  would  have  had  to  be 
granted.  As  far  as  Nauru  is  concerned, 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  administered 
by  Great  Britain  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants.  Australia  gets  Ger- 
man New  Guinea,  because  her  troops  oc- 
cupied the  place,  and  it  is  adjacent  to 
Papua.  As  far  as  one  can  gather,  the 
administration  there  leaves  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  merged  in  that  of  Papua,  or, 
failing  that,  will  be  taken  charge  of  by 
Great  Britain.  The  claim  of  Belgium  to 
German  East  Africa  is  based  solely  on 
conquest,  and  to  meet  her  demands  the 
vast  territory  is  to  be  parcelled  out  be- 
tween her  and  Great  Britain.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  far  better  for  these  lands  to  be 
ruled  over  by  others  than  Teutons,  but 
no  one  can  deceive  one's  self  into  be- 
lieving that  the  allotment  was  based  on 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  Article  5. 

Plebiscites  Will  be  Asked  For. 

Self-determination  has  been  one  of  the 
main  battle  cries  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
Germans  may  well  demand  that  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  in  all  territory 
which  they  are  asked  to  surrender.  As 
far  as  Alsace-Lorraine  is  concerned,  the 
Allies  can  truly  maintain  that  Article  8 
merely  said  that  the  wrong  done  France 
in  1871  was  to  be  righted,  and  made  no 
reference  to  a  plebiscite  being  taken,  but 
obviously  enough  unless  the  people  them- 
selves be  consulted,  the  Germans  will  al- 
ways contend  that  the  provinces  were 
taken  by  France  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  and.  consequently,  the 
present  annexation,  instead  of  making 
for  Peace,  will  continue  to  unsettle  the 
Peace  of  the  world  for  decades  to  come. 
\\'hen  they  agreed  to  the  Articles  as  a 
basis  of  Peace,  the  Germans  undertook 
to  hand  over  to  the  new  State  of  Poland 
those  of  the'>  territories  "  inhabited  by 
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indisputably  Tolish  populalioiib, "  but 
they  may  well  claim  that  llie  only  way  of 
ascerlaininK  wliich  these  are,  is  by  tak- 
ing a  referendum  of  the  inhabitants. 
That  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Treaty. 
It  is  self-evident  that,  unless  the  peoples 
themselves  be  consulted,  the  seeds  of 
endless  future  troubles  will  be  planted. 
The  other  two  obvious  thinjjs  to  which 
Germany  will  take  exception  arc  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  Saar  Valley  to  France, 
and  the  implied  prohibition  against  incor- 
porating the  Austrian  provinces  in  the 
German  Republic.  The  coal  from  the 
Saar  mines  could  have  been  secured  to 
France  without  possession  being  given 
her.  and.  to  hand  over  territory  without 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people  liv- 
ing there,  the  Germans  will  say.  is  against 
the  most  solemn  declarations  of  the 
Allies.  To  proclaim  on  the  house  toj^s 
as  they  did  the  rights  of  peoples  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future,  and  then  to  speci- 
fically ])revent  them  so  doing,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Cierman-Austrians.  is  so  ut- 
terly inconsistent,  that  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  explaining  away. 

Possible   Modifications. 

.Ml  tlnngs  considered.  I  think  Germany 
will  secure  some  minor  alterations,  but 
the  distriluition  of  the  colonics  will  re- 
main unchanged.  There  is  not  likelv  to 
be  any  referendum  taken  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but  the  principle  may  quite  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  in  defining  the  boun- 
daries of  Poland  and  Czech-Slovakia. 
Some  alteration  in  the  Saar  arrangement 
is  p(;ssil)le.  and  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  the  Rhine  provinces  are  to 
be  occupied  may  be  reduced.  The  .\llics 
will  probably  waive  their  veto  on  the  in- 
clusion of  the  .Austrian  (ierman  pro- 
vinces in  the  Teutonic  Republic,  hoping 
to  prevent  it.  however,  by  makitig  it  fin- 
ancially disadvantageous  for  the  Au;j- 
trians  to  come  in.  It  is  to  be  expected 
also  that  the  Germans  will  secure  some 
definite  declaration  concernini,'  the  treat- 
ment of  their  goods  and  nations  in  /:;»- 
trutc  countries.  In  the  end.  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  Germans  will  agree  to  all 
the  points,  some  hein-  '  '  tly  modified, 
but  may  possibly  retr.  -  sign  unics-s 
the  demands  for  reparation  are  reduced 
until  they  come  into  line  with  the  Four- 
teen Articles.  The  (|uestion  would  then 
arise  whether  the  .\llies  would  be  pr-:- 
pard  to  blockade  and  occupy  Germany 


in  order  to  wnii;,'  from  her  present 
leaders,  a  promise  that  she  will  pay 
perhaps  £3,O00,UO(i.(i00  more  than  would 
cover  restoration,  reparation  and  damage 
to  civilians.  If  this  were  the  only  j>oint 
at  isjsue.  one  could  hardly  imagine  all  the 
-Mlies  agreeing  to  coerce  Germany  by 
starving  her  people  and  occupying  her 
territory.  Along  about  tlie  mitldle  of 
June  discussions  >huuld  have  ended,  atid 
the  Treaty  shouKl  be  signed  soon  after. 

.^usfria  and  the  P:ace  Terms. 

Ihe  Austrian  delegates,  like  the  Ger- 
man, were  summoiied  to  Paris  before  the 
Peace  terms  were  ready.  They  have  al- 
ready waited  several  days  at  St.  Ger- 
main, but  the  text  of  the  proposed  Treaty 
has  not  yet  been  banded  them.  Althoui^h 
no  reason  has  been  given  for  this  delay, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  trouble 
has  arisen  over  the  Italian  demands  in 
the  Tyrol.  .Apart  from  delimiting  the 
fnjiitier  between  Italy  and  the  Gerniai'- 
.\ustrian  province-,  there  is  little  work 
for  the  Conference  to  do  beyond  settling 
the  amount  of  reparation  this  section  of 
the  old  .Austrian  Ivmpire  has  to  pay.  We 
ha\e  heard  nothing  concerning  the  fron- 
tier with  Greater  .*^erbia,  but  it  will  quite 
prcjbably  f(»llow  the  Drave  River.  The 
actual  delimitation  will,  no  doubt,  be  left 
to  a  special  Commission,  and  the  prin- 
ciple <»f  self-deiermination  will  likely  be 
adopted.  The  Italian  claims  cannot, 
however,  be  settled  in  this  manner,  for 
they  are  admittedly,  made  on  strategical. 
not  ethnological,  grounds.  .\bout  the 
Trentiiio  there  i^.  of  course,  no  doubt, 
but  the  Italians  have  demanded  districts 
further  north,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  pure  .Austrian  Tyrolese.  The  neces- 
sity of  oppo>ing  Italian  demands  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is,  however,  nothin;^ 
like  it  as  it  is  in  1'  a,  for  Ita- 

lian j  ■  V  >ion  of  these  ...i . .« i-.  will  b-  :— 
I'lardly  only  on  the  unfortunate  Tyrol  -. 
themselves,  will  not  affect  whole  nations. 
The  seizing  of  1-iume  by  Italv  on  ilie 
other  hand,  jeopardises  the  entire  future 
of  the  Halkans,  and  must,  inevitably,  lead 
to  a  further  struggle  there  in  the  near 
future  We  nriv  therefore,  assume  that 
Italy  will  be  .ii'\  to  K<^t  '"-^t  of  what 
-he  is  nf»w  demanding  in  the  Tvrol. 
even  though  tlicrc  are  no  Italians 
in  some  of  the  districts  she  wants. 
Italian  troops  are  in  Innsbruck  at 
present,    but      t     is    unlikely    that    the 
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capital  of  the  Tyrol.  situaleJ  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  German-speaking 
terrritory,  will  become  a  permanent  part 
of  Italy. 

The  Broken,   Polyglot  Empire. 

As  1  jnjinlcd  out  long  ago.  before  the 
Armistice  with  Austria  was  signed,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Allies 
10  get  any  rej)aralion  payment  out  of 
the  people,  owing  to  the  break  up  of  the 
Empire.  Bohemia  will  pay  nothinj;-, 
neither  will  the  Slovaks.  The  jugo-Slavs 
are  our  Allies,  and  (ialacia  is  divided 
between  the  Ukraitiians  and  our  Allies, 
the  Poles.  Transylvania  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  our  .Allies,  the  Roumanians, 
and  much  of  Hungary  has  been  joined 
to  Serbia.  Three-quarters  of  the  Tyrol 
has  been  seized  by  Italy,  and  great  slices 
of  Hungary  have  fallen  to  Slovaks  and 
Roumanians.  C)f  all  the  polyglot  Empire 
only  the  Hungarians  and  the  German- 
Austrians  remain  in  the  hostile  camp. 
We  have  welcomed  all  the  other  peoples 
as  Allies.  On  a  i)onu]ation  basis,  there- 
fore, what  is  now  called  Austria,  and  con- 
sists of  those  provinces  where  German 
is  spoken,  should  only  be  saddled  with 
about  one-fifth  of  the  reparation  pay- 
ment against  the  old  Empire.  If  we 
put  the  damage  done  in  Serbia.  Roumanin 
and  Italv  at  fl.(X)n.(i()(i.OOO.  then  Austria 
would  be  asked  for  £-i()0,00(),000  or  so. 
Even  that  is  a  pretty  heavy  load  to  put 
upon  some  10.000.000  more  or  less  starv- 
ing people.  Naturally,  the  new  .Aus- 
trian Government  will  not  concern  itself 
at  all  with  the  money  lent  the  old  PLmpire 
for  war  purposes  by  those  who  dwell  in 
the  newly  created  States,  but  will  at- 
tempt only  to  meet  the  liabilities  incurred 
against  its  awn  citizens.  Pretty  general 
repudiation  is  to  be  expected  any  way. 
Another  matter  which  may  have  held  uji 
the  final  formulation  of  the  terms  is 
the  failure  to  discover  a  formula  whicn 
will  satisfy  the  French  demands  thai 
Austria  and  Germany  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  together,  and  will  yet  re- 
concile that  prohibition  with  the  declared 
object  of  the  Allies  in  the  war.  the  rights 
of  peoples  to  decide  tin  ir  own  form  of 
Government. 

Position  in  Hungary  Obscure. 

J  It  is  said  that  by  making  the  financial 
burden  on  Austria  light,  and  that  on 
Germany  exceedingly  heavy,  this  feared 


coming  together  will  be  prevented,  but 
that  argument  seems  quite  unsound. 
Special  arrangements  could  easily  be 
made,  whereby  the  Austrians  would  run 
their  own  finances  as  l-iavaria  used  to 
do.  subscribing  to  the  Federal  funds  on 
a  per  capita  basis  only,  and  leaving  re- 
])aration  payments  to  be  made  separately 
by  ( icrmany  and  Austria.  Some  other 
way  would  liave  to  be  devised  to  prevent 
union.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Allies  could  long  forbid  it.  if  both  Aus- 
trians and  Germans  really  wanted  it. 
Badly  as  Ciermany  is  being  hit.  she  still 
retains  her  ports,  and  will  be  able  to 
trade  through  them.  Austria  is.  how- 
ever, completely  landlocked,  and  can  only 
trade  through  Germany  or  Italy.  A  Cus- 
toms union  with  Germany  seems  certain 
ere  long,  and  incorporation  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Republic  would  soon  follow.  When 
union  is  completed,  the  (ierman  nation, 
despite  its  huge  losses  due  to  war.  famine 
and  the  cession  of  territory,  would  be 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  French.  The 
reception  of  the  Austrian  delegates  has 
been  presented  to  us  as  almost  cordial, 
rather  the  meeting  of  friends  than 
enemies,  but  whether  that  was  really  the 
case  or  not.  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. \\  hat  we  do  know  is  that  neither 
French  nor  British  have  fought  Aus- 
trians in  a  large  way.  and  no  pains  have 
been  taken  to  work  up  a  campaign  of  hate, 
there  being  no  object  in  enraging  the 
people  behind  the  soldiers  against  them. 
Austria  will  have  to  accept  whatever  the 
Allies  demand,  and  the  interesting  point 
is  not  so  much  what  her  delegates  will 
sav  as  how  far  the  Allies  have  permitted 
Italian  desires  to  go.  Hungarian  re- 
presentatives have  not  yet  been  sum- 
moned to  Paris  l  >  hear  their  fate — there 
does  not  apj)ear  to  be  any  stable  CJovern- 
ment  at  Buda-Pe^th  with  whicl;  to  nego- 
tiate. Meanwhile,  the  Slovaks  and  the 
Roumanians  seem  to  be  iielping  them- 
selves to  what  territory  they  like.  It  is 
i-crtain  that  a  settlement  arrived  at  in 
Paris  will  not  stand.  The  whole  place  Is 
in  an  ufiroar.  Bolshevik  ideas  are  per- 
meating the  c.;uniry.  and  Roumania  may 
at  anv  moment  collapse  owing  to  internal 
disruption.  Thv  Allies  will  probably 
have  to  let  matters  right  themselves  as 
best  they  can.  for  they  cannot  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Hungary,  and  a  Bol- 
shevik Roumania  would  not  heed  their 
orders. 
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Polish  Troubles. 

One  reads  of  the  troubles  in   Poland 
with  anticipated  apprehension.     The  ex- 
pected  is  apparently  hapi)eiung,  and  al- 
ready the  fatal  weakness  of  the  I'oles  is 
showing  itself.     The  Allies  have  deter- 
mined that  a  new  and  strong  Poland  shall 
Ik-  established,  which,  in  area,  shall  ap- 
proximate to  the  grandeur  of  the  old  king- 
dom.   But,  whilst  the  Allies  may  propose, 
the   Poles  themselves  may  make  it  im- 
I)OSsible    for   these   proposals   to  be  car- 
ried   out.       Their    inability    to    pull    to- 
gether has  again  and  again  caused  their 
(lownfall.  and  their  present  actions  show 
that   the  old  trouble   is  as  bad  as  ever. 
That  they  would  sooner  or  later  shelve 
I'aderewski  was  to  be  expected,  for  he 
was  nothing  but  a  temporary  stop  gap. 
being  quite  unfitted  for  the  role  of  I'te- 
sident.  but  the  occasion  they  selected  for 
throwing  him    overboard    was  only  too 
typical.      He   had   arranged    that    if   the 
I'oles   did  certain   things,  conformed   to 
the  desires  of  the  Allies,  they  would  at 
(mce  proceed  to  victual  the  country,  and 
supply  what  was  necessary  to  re-establish 
communications     and     start     industries. 
The  Poles,  however,  refused  to  agree  to 
this,   preferring  to   do   exactly   as   they 
liked,  and  starve,  rather  than  do  as  they 
were   told,  and   secure    food.      Here   we 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  inherent  in- 
ability  of   the    Poles   to    run   their   own 
-State,    which    bodes    ill    for    the    future. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Allies  will,  in  the  i:ni\, 
set  up  a  Polish  Republic,  but,  unless  they 
retain  control  over  it.  and  hold  it  ui)right. 
it    will    almost   certainly     fall     to    i)ieces 
through  internal  strife.     Yet,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  necessary  control, 
the  P(»les  will  resent  it.  and  will  attempt 
to  rid  themselves  thereof  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.     The  Allies  might 
l>ossibly    keep    Poland    going    for    some 
vears.   but.   ultimately,  the    roles   would 
have  to  rely  only  on  themselves.     It  'S 
not  at  all  diftkult  to  foresee,  that,  later 
on.  when  Russia  is  once  again  a  mighty 
Power.   Poland,   in   danger  of   reabsorp- 
tion.    will    turn    to    Germany    for    help. 
Onlv  if  it  is  in  the  Germans'  interest  to 
have  a  buflfcr   State  between   them   and 
the   Russians  is   Poland  likely  to  .-•  ">c 
another  partition.     Trance  and   !     -        I 
could  never  intcr\ene  to  prevent  it.  any 
more  than  they  could,  when  Russia,  de- 
cades ago.  violated  the  Treaty  of  \  ienna 
by    completely    depriving   the    Poles   of 


tlieir  (jua.M-iii'k|i(.ii«leiKx.      True,  the  Bri- 
tish    tio\ernnHiit      fonnally     protested, 
but  was  prompt  I  >   informed  by  the  Tsar 
that   circumstances   had   altered,   and   he 
wf)uld    not    tolerate   any    interference    m 
his  domestic  atVairs — in   diplomatic   lan- 
guage, of  course,  though.     It  is  all  very 
well  to  draw  up  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  actual  practuc  these  last  only  as  long 
as  it  pays  the  euiitracling  parties  to  keep 
them.      The   ultimate  receptacle  of  most 
of  them  i>  the  waste  paper  basket.     The 
only  chance  the   I'oles  have  of  retaining 
their  newly  won  independence  lies  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  even  if  that  body 
becomes  all  powerful,  the  Poles  can  only 
secure  its  protection  by  submitting  to  its 
decisions  no  matter  how  desperately  they 
may  wish  to  do  exactly  as  they  like 

In  Troubled  Russia. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  the  .Mlies  do  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  Gennan  ar- 
rangements  with    L'krainia.  but   there   is 
considerable  doubt  concerning  the  actual 
position  in  that  country.     A  fierce  battle 
is  said  to  be  raging  about  Kieff  between 
the  Bolshe\  ik  army  and  the  Ukrainians. 
As,  however,  many  Ukrainians  are  Bo! 
sheviks,  we  may  assume  that  the  light  is 
between    l?olslH'\iks  and   anti- Bolsheviks 
rather  than  between  a  Russian  army  of 
invasion  and  the  Ukrainians.     The  Bol- 
sheviks  apparently    still    control    Odessa 
and    the    trinua.      The    armies    oppos- 
ing them  in  the  south-east  are  reported 
to   be   advancing  towards    Moscow    and 
the  Bolshevik  c.iuse  is  everywhere  on  the 
wane — at  least  so  we  are  told.     Riga  is 
constantly  changing   hands.     Sometimes 
one  nationality,  sometimes  another,  seems 
to  be  in  control  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
The  Letts  are  now  asserted  to  be  tight- 
nig  the  Russians,  though  not  long  ago  we 
were  assured  that  they  formed  the  back- 
bone of  Trotsky's  army.     An  Esthonian 
force  is  reported  to  be  co-operating  with 
the  I'^inns  in  an  advance  on  Petrograd. 
The  Germans  suddenly  appear  at  Riga. 
at  Reval.  in  Lithuania,  and  elsewhere  in 
the     border     provinces     and     disappear 
again.     Sometimes  they  are  said  to  be 
eng.-iged    in   overthrowing   Governments, 
at  others  in  maintaining  order!  A  Polish 
anny  has  been  transported  across  Ger- 
many to  help  defend  Poland  against  the 
Bolshevik    forces,    and    thia    amiy    now 
seems  to  coiv-mplate  invading  Germany, 
leaving  the  ^  ^lern  frontier  to  take  care 
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of  itself.     Altogether  there  is  a  hopeless 
lack   of    authentic   news    from    the   new 
l)rovinces  or  from  Russia  proper.  We  do 
know  that  Poles.  Ulvrainians  and  Slovaks 
are    all    anxious    to  fight  over  the  Gali- 
cian  spoil,    but    whether    hostilities  are 
actually    taking    place,    have    been    sus- 
pended,   or   are    about   to   begin,    i<^    not 
clear.      The  Finns  have  evidently  saved 
the   Allied    forces   in   Northern    Russia, 
and    are    reported    to    be    marching    on 
Pctrograd.     One  excited  cable  informed 
us  that  the  Finnish  army  had  advanced 
to  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  which 
was  being  rapidly  evacuated.    The  sender 
was  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that    the    Finnisii    frontier    runs    withij;i 
thirty  miles  of  Petrograd,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  the  absence  of   Finnish  troops   at 
that  point  would  have  been  much  more 
surprising    than    their   presence.      How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Finns  have  advanced,  pro- 
bably into  Karelia,  and  have  thus  threat- 
ened  the    rear   of   the    Bolshevik    forces 
operating  against  General   Ironside,  the 
giant  Englishman  who  is  in  conmiand  of 
the  Allied  army.     The  cables  are  more 
■emphatic    than    usual    in    foretelling   the 
speedy    collapse    of    tlie    Lenin    Govern- 
ment.   l)ut    whether   they   are   any   more 
truthful    than    formerly   it    is    impossible 
to  say.     Of  all  the  newly  created  States 
we  hear  less  of  Czecho-Slovakia  than  of 
any  other.     That  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Slovaks  ha\  e  gathered  together  an  army 
is    evident,    for     the     Hungarians    have 
■complained  to  the  Conference  about  the 
occupation  of  purely  Hungarian  territory 
by  Slovak   forces,  and  cables  now  refer 
to  the  readiness  of  a  Bohemian  army  to 
invade    Germany    should   the    latter   fail 
to  sign  the  Peace    Treaty.     Even  if  they 
refuse   to   sign    the    Germans     will   not 
fight,   but   will    olter    passive   resistance 
•only.    But  passive  resistance  which  might 
lie  possible  when  the  invading  army  con- 
sisted of  P>ench  and  British  troops  might 
prove   quite   out   of  the   question     when 
the  invaders  were  Czechs  or  Poles.     In 
the  former  case,  r.nly  the  Treatv  term": 
would  be  enforced,  in  the  latter  augmen- 
tation of  territory,  and  permanent  pos- 
session would  be  sought.     The  Germans 
would  not  resist  Foch's  forces,  but  thev 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  not  to 
defend   themselves   against   a    Polish    or 
Bohemian  invasion. 


Japan  in  China. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  apparently 
definitely  agreed  that  Japan  is  to  have 
transferred  to  her  all  the  rights  Germany 
possessed  in  China.    This  was  not  finally 
decided  until    the    Japanese  demand  for 
equal  treatment  the  world  over  had  been 
refused,    so    that    we    may    assume    that 
domination  over  a  large 'part  of  China 
has  been  granted  Japan  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  barring  her  nationals  from  Australia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.    The  whole 
situation  was,  of  course,  immensely  com- 
I^licated  by  various  secret  treaties  which 
were  concluded  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  war  with  the  different  Allies  and  with 
China.      The   treaties   with    Russia   and 
Italy   provided    for  Japan  entering  into 
the  German  inheritance  without  any  con- 
ditions whatever.    That  with  France  also 
provided  for  this,  but  made  stipulations 
as  to  the  treatment  of  German  subjects 
and  property,  whilst  that  with  England 
insisted    on    British    rights    in    German 
Pacific   colonies   similar  to   those  Japan 
was  to  get   in    Shantung.      One  might, 
with  advantage,  reflect  over  the  different 
attitudes    of    the    Great    Powers    in    the 
matter.      Italy   and   Russia   agree   unre- 
servedly to  give  Japan  a  dominating  posi- 
tion in  China.     France  also  has  no  ob- 
jection providing  Germans  are  driven  out 
and   their   property    is    confiscated — this 
admittedly  would  not 'benefit  France  in 
the   slightest,   but   would   hurt   the   Ger- 
mans.    Great  Britain,  however,  will  only 
agree   to  Japan   having  a    free   hand   in 
Shantung  if  she  in  her  turn   will  agree 
to      Great      Britain      doing      whatever 
she   likes    in    the    Pacific    south  of  the 
Equator.    The  Chinese  delegates,  in  their 
strong  hut  futile  protest  against  the  en- 
trusting of  the  care  of  3G,0(i<).000  of  their 
nationals  to  Japan,  pointed  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  getting- Shantung  tlu-    [apanesc 
were  firmly  entrenched  on  botli  sides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  the  water  outlet  of 
Pekin,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  three 
trunk   lines   connecting    Pekin    with    the 
rest  of  China.     Not  only  is  the  Chinese 
capital     an    enclave    in'  the    midst     of 
Japanese    influence,   but   Japan   is   para- 
mount in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 

Japan  to  Dominate  Northern   Pacific. 

1  he  Lhiiicse  a>seried  liiat  thev  were 
not  parties  to  the  secret  treaties  men- 
tioned above,  and  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  Conference  should  perpetuate  an  act 
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of  aj4<,'rt>M()n  which  had  al\vay>  been 
stroiijily  roculcd  in  China  by  transfcr- 
rinjj  Cicrniaiiy's  rights  to  Japan.  The 
Gcmian  concessions  were  for  a  tlcfinitc 
number  of  years  only,  whereas  Japan,  in 
inherit inj,'  them,  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  limited.  The  secret  treaties  which  the 
riiinoe  allej,a'd  they  sij^jned  with  Japan 
muler  compulsion  have  been  published 
in  the  Mnj.,'lish  papers.  In  them  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Chinese  Government  shall 
recotjnise  evcrythiufj  ajjreed  upon  be- 
tween Japan  and  (iermany  concerning 
l!:c  (lisjxjsition  of  all  rijjhts,  interests  and 
concessions,  which  by  virtue  of  treaties 
cr  otherwise  (Iermany  possessed  in  the 
Shantung  Peninsula.  Treaties  being 
sacred  and  not  scraps  of  paper,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Allies  could  now  pre- 
vent Japrm  getting  what  she  wants  in 
Shantung,  for  the  Japanese,  long  before 
the  Conference  met.  had  definitely  tied 
up  .ill  the  interested  parties  except  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  and  were, 
therefore,  able  to  insist  on  them  honour- 
ing their  bonds.  Already  the  Japanese 
have  been  very  busy  in  Kiau  Chau  and 
Shantung,  and  their  dominating  influence 
in  China  will  soon  have  to  be  recognised 
tlie  world  over.  In  addition,  it  is  re- 
ported on  good  authority  that  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  developing  the  Pacific 
Islands  they  have  inherited  from  Ger- 
many. That  Japan  will  be  all-powerful 
in  the  tiorthern  Pacific  before  long,  seems 
ciuite  certain. 

N on- Combatant  Property. 

rile  general  suggestion  in  the  proposed 
I'eacc  Treaty  is  that  the  property  of  (^er- 
mans  in  captured  territories  and  the  stock 
held  by  ( lennans  in  Allied  and  .American 
concerns  should  be  confiscated  by  the 
victors  and  credited  against  the  Gc-nian 
reparation  account,  the  unlucky  Ger- 
mans so  despoiled  having  to  look  to  their 
own  Government  for  C(»m|)ensation.  Sucii 
a  proposal  was  obviously  a  most  danger- 
ous innovation,  which  could  not  but  fail 
to  injure  .Mlicd  countries  themselves  in 
the  long  run.  Xot  a  few  Australians, 
for  instance,  have  taken  stock  in  French 
loans,  assuming,  as  everyone  has  always 
assumed,  that  j>rivatc  property  of  belli- 
gerents was  inviolable.  The  present 
action  of  the  Allies,  however,  must  make 
them  very  uneasy,  for.  shouM  war  brcak 
out  between  France  and  England,  their 
rights  would  be  not  at  all  resp*?cted.  This 


is  a  comi)aratively  .Miiall  matter,  but  ihf 
pnjposal  in  the  Peace  terms  strikes  a 
deadly  blow  at  all  international  finance, 
and  must  make  every  investment  outside 
one's  own  country  little  more  than  a 
gamble.  This  was  ^o  obvious  that  one 
had  little  patience  with  those  who  re- 
joiced at  the  proposed  despoiling  of  the 
(iermans.  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  learn  that  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  transaction  is  to  l>e  carried  out  the 
in\ersc  way.  Instead  of  the  property  of 
Germans  in  capture<l  territories  being 
confiscatcfl  by  the  Allies,  and  the  value 
being  put  against  the  reparation  pay- 
ments due  from  <  Iermany,  leaving  the 
despoiled  persons  to  seek  compensation 
from  Berlin,  it  is  proposed  tliat  the  Allies 
themselves  will  compensate  the  German 
owners,  and  include  the  amount  in  the 
bill  against  (iermany.  They  could  not. 
of  course,  present  the  bill,  as  this  would 
me;ni  that  they  would  not  only  take  Ger- 
man property,  but  would  charge  Germany 
for  so  doing!  \\  hat  is  meant,  of  course, 
is  that  the  value  of  this  property  it  was 
proposed  to  deduct  from  the  German 
l)aymcnts.  would,  under  thf^  altered  ar- 
rangement, not  be  so  subtracted.  Ajipar- 
ently.  then,  the  Australian  Government 
woubl  be  permitted  to  buy  out  the  Ger- 
man property-owners  in  German  New 
Guinea  at  a  proper  valuation,  if  those 
owners  did  not  live  on  the  spot.  W'h.it 
they  can  do  in  the  case  of  Germans  who 
live  i)crmanently  in  the  territory  is  not 
yet  dear.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
though,  that  the  splendid  German  planta- 
tions will  not  f.ill  like  rij^e  plums  into 
the  mouths  of  waiting  Australians.  In 
all  probability  the  German  residents  will 
be  able  to  retain  them,  and,  in  any  case, 
the  full  value  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
them  should  the  <  i  .vernment  take  them 
over.  The  Commonwealth  is  not  exactly 
looking  for  new  fields  of  cx])enditure. 
especially  as  it  will  cost  n  quite  f(»rmid- 
able  sum  of  money  annually  to  balance 
the  ledger  of  the  German  territories  we 
arc  to  administer  under  mandate. 

Ireland     French  and   Kitchener. 

file  situation  in  Ireland  i'i  no  better. 
The  visit  (»f  the  .\merican-Irish  dele- 
gates evoked  great  enthusiasm,  but  ap- 
parently these  visitors  will  have  no  op- 
)>ortunily  of  discussing  matters  with 
I.ioyd  George  and  the  British  (Govern- 
ment.    The  significance  of  the  visit  is 
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that  back  of  the  visitors  there  is  a  very 
powerful  section  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Irish-Americans  are 
not  the  only  folk  in  America  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland  being  al- 
lowed to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Irish  sympathisers 
will  endeavour  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  with  the  object  of  settling  the 
problem  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mean- 
time the  Sinn  Fein  Government  is  ap- 
parently supreme,  excepting  in  Ulster, 
and  Dul)lin  Castle  is  making  no  attempt 
to  recapture  the  escaped  leaders.  General 
Hertzog  is  ^•oicing  the  demands  of  the 
South  African  Nationalists,  who  desire 
to  be  completely  free  once  more,  but 
little  notice  is  being  taken  of  him  in 
Europe.  Lord  French,  though  still  the 
King's  representative  in  Ireland,  is  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  on  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  in  France. 
In  these  he  strongly  attacks  Lord  Kit- 
chener, and  criticises  him  for  interfering 
in  his.  Lord  French's,  control  of  the  army 
in  the  field.  According  to  the  late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had  he  been  left  to  do 
as  he  liked,  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  and 
the  Belgian  coast  would  have  been  kept 
out  of  German  possession,  and  the  whole 
development  of  the  war  in  northern 
France  might  have  been  altered.  Pos- 
sibly he  is  right,  but  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  at  the  time  the  British  army 
numbered  considerably  less  than  150,000 
men  and  that  it  was  l)adly  equipped  v.-ith 
machine  guns  and  other  things  in  which 
the  Germans  excelled.  It  is.  indeed,  doubt- 
ful if  this  force  could  have  permanently 
held  the  Germans.  It  might  have  done 
so  temporarily,  but  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  pushed  into  the  sea  after 
the  fall  of  Antwerp.  We  have  also  to 
remember  that  Lord  French  was  the 
leader  of  the  anti-Kitchener  faction  in 
the  army  before  the  war.  He  may  be 
justified  in  his  criticism,  but  it  is  some- 
what ungenerous  to  aitack  a  dead  man. 

On  the  Afghan  BordDr. 

Matters  on  the  Afghan  frontier  arc 
likely  to  be  settled  xion.  The  British 
used  aeroplanes  with  great  effect,  and 
the  result  must  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  which  followed  the  use 
of   machine    guns    against   spear-armed 


native^  in  Africa.  The  planes,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  anti-aircraft  guns, 
fiew  low  and  lipped  bombs  on  camps  and 
troojjs  with  disastrous  results.  The 
Afghans  sent  a  delegation  to  ask  for  a-i 
-Armistice,  and  the  British  Commander 
promptly  detained  it  as  a  "  precautionary 
measure,"  permitting  only  the  leader  to 
go  back  with  a  message  to  the  Amir. 
Meantime  further  large  reinforcements 
have  arrived  from  India,  and  much  war 
material  is  accumulating  on  the  frontier. 
The  submission  of  the  Amir  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  British  protectorate  are 
to  be  expected  shortly,  though  everv 
necessary  pre]:>a ration  for  a  first-class  war 
is  apparently  being  made. 

The  Maritime  Strike. 

A  strike  by  members  of  the  Seamen's 
Union  began  in  .Australian  ports  last 
v.eek.  and  has  already  paralysed  Inter- 
state trade.  It  will  be  speedily  felt  by 
everyone,  for  the  stocks  of  coalavailable 
in  -Victoria  and  other  States  are  very 
small,  and.  no  further  supplies  coming 
forward,  stringent  regulations  will  cur- 
tail the  use  of  this  indispensable  article 
to  the  minimum.  The  position,  as  far  as 
coal  is  concerned,  is  a  good  deal  worse 
than  it  was  during  the  last  great  coal 
strike,  when  many  factories  had  to  be 
closed  down,  and  periodicals  found  great 
difficulty  in  appearing.  Other  unions 
afiiiiated  with  the  .Seamen's  are  quickly 
being  afifected.  and.  ere  long,  work  .on 
the  wharves.  e\en  in  connection  with 
oversea  shipping,  will  cease.  The  worst 
element  of  the  whole  business,  thus  far. 
is  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  union- 
ists have  treated  the  loyalists — or  the 
strike-breakers,  as  they  would  be  called 
in  -America.  In  the  United  States,  when 
strikes  occur,  it  is  usually  the  custom  of 
cmi)loyers  to  bring  in  strike  breakers, 
men  not  attached  to  any  mn'on.  usually 
newly  arrived  in  the  country.  Again 
and  again  bloody  clashes  occur  between 
the  two  groups  of  workers,  and  the  State 
militiamen  are  (|uite  often  called  in  to 
protect  the  strike-breakers.  Here,  al- 
though there  is  not  a  huge  pool  of 
workers  to  draw  from,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  find  men  anxious  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  going  round  who  are 
willing  to  rcjilace  the  strikers  as  far  a? 
may  l)e.  If  their  services  are  accepted 
it  is  only  right  that  they  should  he  pro- 
jierly  protected.     By  attacking  them  the 
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Strikers  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and 
alienate  public  sympathy  at  once.  A  com- 
pulsory Conference  between  representn- 
ti\es  of  both  sides  was  summoned  by  the 
Arbitration  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Higj;ins 
will  preside.  So  far  as  the  men's 
demands  |^o,  it  is  difFicult  for  a 
landsman  to  understand  how  revolution- 
ary these  may  be.  .Ml  we  do  know  is 
that  the  conditions  under  which  seamen 
j^o  to  sea  have  admittedly  required  bet- 
tering; for  many  a  loui,'  day 

What  Happened  in  U.S.A. 

The    Lulled    States     some     time    a^o 
passed  an  act  dealing  with  the  matter, 
but     the     conditions     therein     were     so 
favourable  to  the  men  that  it  became  at 
once  hopeless  for  an  /Vmerican  steamshij) 
company  to  try  and  compete  for  vvorlil 
trade,    unless   special    dispensation    wer-' 
given  it  to  permit  it  not  to  conform  vo 
the  law.    The  result  is  that  it  is  only  en- 
forced  on   ship-owners  trading   in  Jocal 
waters,  which  trade  by  law  is  carried  on 
by  .\merican  vessels  only.     Xow  that  the 
United  States  has  a  huge  mercantile  tleet 
and  intends  to  use  it.  the  Government  is 
being  strongly  urged  to  repeal  this  law, 
and    thus    remove    a    great    handicap    in 
meeting  l)ritisli   and   Scandinavian  com- 
petition.   Obviously  the  Americans  legis- 
lated ff)r  the  sailor's  good,  desiring  to  im- 
prove  his    lot,   but    America    has    fouufl 
that  unless  other  countries  similarly  bet 
ter  the  conditions  under  which  a  «^ailor 
must  live,  her  ships  will  be  hopelessly  left 
behind   when    keen    competition   begins 
The  only  satisfactory  way  out  would  be 
for  all   the  maritime   nations  to  get   to- 
gether and  fix  world  ct)nditions  for  se.i- 
mcn.     The  recent  war  has  demonsi rated 
that  even    a    slight    increase  in   freight 
means  gigantic  prolit>  to  stcamsliip  coin- 
panies.     If,  in  order  to  improve  the  liv 
ing  coinhtions  of  the  seamen,  it  become^ 
necessary  to  keep   freights  liigher  than 
they  were  before  the  war — well  and  good, 
but  the  increased  receij)ts  «)    ••'  1  not  go 
only   to   swell   the  bank  ba-  of  the 

com|)anies.     .\s   far  as  the  demands  of 
the  seamen  engaged  in  .Xustr.ilian  C(   i 
tal  trade  are  concerned,  those  which  .'.:■ 
just   could   be    granted    without   serious 
consequences    to    the    companies    con- 
cerned, for  there  is  no  outside  c  ■ 
tion  to  be  met.     Rut  to  attempt  to  •_    :    , 
companies  trading  here  from  oversea  to 


make  similar  concessions  to  the  men  is 
obviously  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
They  cannot  incn.i-e  their  working  cosls 
w  ithout  sulTcring  as  world  carriers.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  British  com- 
panies would  make  only  one  port  of  call 
in  .Australia,  and  cut  out  Interstate  trade 
altogether.  An  international  co\enant  is 
the  only  way  in  which  conditions  the 
world  over  could  be  bettered  for  seamen 
generally.  N'ow  thai  the  Arbitration 
Court  has  intervened  in  the  dispute,  it  will 
presumably  be  settled,  but  meantime  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  their  own  interests, 
the  strikers  will  refrain  from  interfering 
with  the  loyalist  workers. 

New  Zealand  Notes. 

Mat  14,  1919. 

In  common  with  all  countries  aflfected 
by  the  war.  we  have  had  a  record  ex- 
penditure. Concurrently  we  have  been 
piling  up  a  record  surplus.  Sir  Joseph. 
Ward  estimated  a  surplus  for  1918-19  of 
£lT.s.!>6.'i.  The  real  surplus  -  ;  to  be 
£3,<jT.S,T  M*{.      I'he   revenue   i  .d   the 

estimate  by  over  i2.000.000  sterling. 
We  have  now  s6me  il.l.OOO.OOO  held  in 
reserve,  .nnd  this  will  be  very  r  ■''■•'  in 
fjirwarding    the    immediately    i  iry 

work  ahead.  <  )ur  annual  burden,  result- 
ing from  the  war.  will  be  about 
£(i.()UU,U(»(>.  Altogether  the  outlook  is  not 
so  unpromising  is  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Meanwhile  we  are  (juictly  float- 
ing the  last  war  loan. 

One  of  the  [Militical  sigii>  wi  ihe  times 
is  the  assembling  of  the  Liberal  Party 
next  week.  Tin-  Act  ing- Leader,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  lMsei»h  Ward,  has  issued 
the  call,  and  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  Liberal.-;  desire  to  end  the  poli- 
tical partnership  which  has  been  known 
as  the  .National  Goverinnent.  There  are 
signs  of  unrest  in  Mr.  Massey's  party, 
nnich  activity  in  Labour  ranks,  and  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  coming  elections. 

The  town  ]>l.iiming  idea  is  growing 
apace  in  New  Zealand.  A  conference  of 
huge  proportittns  will  assemble  in  the 
capital  city  next  week,  and  the  delegates 
will  discuss  tin  question  from  varying 
points  of  view.  An  exhibition,  in  which 
.'\uslralia  will  be  well  represented,  will 
also  be  held  at  the  same  time.  Some  Aus- 
♦r-il  ni  f!( '  •  ,  were  ex{)ccted.  but  it  is 
ii-i:''.  :.,  :enza  dittuMiltie=;  will  pre- 
vent their  attendance. 
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NAURU  :    THE    TREASURE    ISLAND    OF   THE 

PACIFIC. 


Hv  Tiii.s.  j.  McM 

It  is  of  significant  importance  that  this 
wonderful  island  is  equi-distant  from 
Australia.  Xew  Zealand.  America,  and 
Japan. 

Nauru,  for  its  size,  is  perhai)s  one  of 
the  most  useful,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
richest,  islands  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 
It  is  hut  r<!  miles  i;i  circumference,  three 
to  four  in  diameter,  of  5000  acres  in 
extent,  and  :>■>  l-3rd  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Equator.  'The  island  produces  a 
high-grade  phosphate-of-lime.  a  prime 
fertiliser,  and  j^lant  food.  This  magic 
revitaliser  of  impo\  crisheil  and  phos- 
phate-lacking soils  has  become  an  essen- 
tial to  successful  farming  in  Australia, 
and  something  like  IHO.OOO  tons  a  year 
of  the  valuable  product  have  of  late  years 
been  brought  from  Nauru  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  fact  in  connection  with 
this,  which  might  souikI  fictional  in  these 
days  of  flagrant  protiteering.  is  that  this 
phosphate  fertiliser,  which  has  doubled 
the  wheat  crops  of  Australia,  has.  during 
the  last  five  years,  remained  the  price  per 
ton  it  was  before  the  war! 


.Miox.  F.R.G.S. 

Nauru  has  a  rim  of  low.  level  fore- 
shores, covered  thickly  with  wcll- 
maturefl  cocoanut  palms.  A  beautifully 
hnished  and  well-kept  road  runs  roiml 
the  island,  a  band  of  silver  sand  through 
the  cool  dark  shade  of  an  unbroken  grove 
of  cocoanuts.  In  the  centre  is  a  jumltle  of 
hills,  up  to  300  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
here  in  places  are  the  phosphate  fields 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  hills  is 
the  fine  wireless  station,  with  a  plant 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  worltl.  and  one  that  can  hear  and 
speak  to  P.crlin.  or  could  before  the  war 
The  climate  of  Nauru  is  mild  and 
healthy ;  there  is  no  malaria  or  other  tro- 
[)ical  ailments  common  in  other  Pacific 
islands :  it  is  also  a  mo.st  picturesque 
place  from  a  scenic  point  of  view. 

When  the  demians  took  possession  of 
Nauru,  and  attached  it  to  the  Marshalls 
— 300  miles  away — it  ai)peared  to  them 
to  have  no  other  importance  than  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  territories  which  Ger- 
many hoped  eventually  to  establish  in 
the  Pacific      Ti^  nn  wav  are  the  Germans 
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to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
phosphate  deposits.  For  years  German 
officials  Hvcd  on  the  islatul.  treading  daily 
the  niilhoiis  beneath  their  feet,  unconsci- 
ous of  its  wonderful  commercial  possibi- 
lities. It  was  purely  British  pluck  and 
enterprise  that  fouiul  the  rich  fields  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  has  i^iven  nnd  is  eiv 
ing    it  to  the  world. 

firitish  enterprise,  iji  opening  up  the 
fields  of  Xauru.  necessarily  had  to  work 
under  ( iernian  jurisdiction;  ihe  ac<iuisi- 
tion  of  the  concession. from  the  German 
Govenmunt  involved  compliance  witii 
(jerman  law  and  conditions.  This  neces- 
sary compliance,  no  doubt,  ijave  rise  to 
ihe  absurd  idea  that  the  Pacific  Phos- 
]»hate  Company  of  Xauru  was  ( ierman.  It 
never  was.  Its  policy  has  always  been 
<listinctly  Briti.sh.  its  ca|)ilal  British,  its 
influence  British,  the  industry  at  Nauru 
was  managed  on  I'ritish  lines,  and  al- 
ways employed  two-thirds  I'ritishers  and 
.•\ustralians.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
conditions  and  terms  made  by  Germany 
have  been  completely  eliminated. 

The  phosphate  industry  of  Nauru  is 
worthy  of  llic  best  traditions  of  British 
endeavour.      It    i>^   nn    indn^trv  ciinipjied 


with  the  best  modem  plant,  and  all  the 
acccs'iorics  and  conveniences  of  a  busy 
c(»nimercial  and  industrial  concern.  In 
the  domestic  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  cmp|{»yees  it  stands  supreme 
in  the  tropical  world.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent sewerage  system ;  fresh  and  sa';t 
water  systems,  telephones,  electric  light, 
refrigerators  for  the  daily  distributions 
of  fresh  food.  There  is  free  ice,  free 
laundries,  free  recreation  and  reading 
rooms.  Every  man,  single  as  well  as 
married,  has  a  free  house,  and  many  free 
privileges.  The  t'hinese  coolies  and  the 
native  workers  are  the  highest  paid  and 
most  comfortably  housed,  messed  and 
best  treated  to  be  found  in  tropic  lands. 
The  white  staff,  including  many  Austra- 
lians, and  many  of  them  very  old  ser- 
vants, are  well  paid,  have  liberal  allow- 
ances, get  annual  bonuses,  and  a  higii 
rate  of  interest  on  all  moneys  in  wages 
held  in  trust  l)y  the  company,  and  it  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  challenge,  that 
there  is  no  set  of  employees  m  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  white,  yellow,  or 
brown,  that  has  so  much  money  in  sav- 

The    r.ritisi)    administration    -snice    the 
(ii-cMip.'ition    (rf    thr    island    in    1014.    has 
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hccn  SO  \cry  success iiil  that  the  natives 
unanimously  petitioned  the  British  Gov- 
ernment a  vear  back  not  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances  to  permit  the  return  of  the 
(iermans.  The  British  administration, 
with  experienced  British  officials — the 
administrator  (Mr.  G.  B.  W.  Smith- 
Rewse).  a  very  capable  man  of  long  Im- 
perial work  in  the  Pacific — has  done 
many  excellent  things  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  natives 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island. 
A  fine  native  hospital  has  been  buil'. 
The  nati\  es  are  encouraged  to  give  uj) 
their  idle  ways  and  work  in  the  phos 
phate  fields  at  a  most  liberal  wage:  the} 
liave  already  cleaned  up  their  villages, 
modernised  the  huts,  and  are  abandonini:' 
the  insanitary  habit  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses  or  at  the  front  or  back 
doors ;  they  have  made  splendid  roads, 
and  are  keeping  them  in  excellent  repair. 
The  Xauruans  are  intelligent,  are  all 
civilised,  and  all  adherents  of  either  the 
American  Mission,  the  I-ondon  Mission- 
ary Society  Mission,  or  the  Sacred  Heart 
Roman  Catholic  Mission.  They  are  a 
well-set-up  and  handsome  people;  the 
women  are  tall,  graceful,  and  some  are 
veritable  giantesses  in  stature.     There  is 


a  king,  several  ciiiefs.  and  chief-women; 
these  are  known  as  the  high-caste  class, 
and  they  still  hold  great  influence  with 
the  bulk  of  the  natives,  who  number 
about  3000.  They  excel  in  singing  and 
dancing,  while  their  dressing  for  festivals 
has  a  distinctly  artistic  touch  and  finish. 
Nauru  is  certainly  a  very  useful  and 
valuable  island,  but  it  has  not  an  inex- 
haustilile  sui)ply  of  the  magic  phosphate- 
of-lime.  Both  British  and  German  ex- 
I)erts  ha\e  estimated  the  quantity  at 
about  40.(100.000  tons;  the  faiiciful  quan- 
tities often  spoken  of  by  would-be 
authorities  do  not  exist.  The  triple 
owncrshii)  of  Xauru  by  England.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand — an  ownership 
of  r)000  acres,  let  it  not  be  forgotteti — 
can  hardly  be  assured  of  success  unless 
<onie  arrangement  is  decided  upon  in 
giving  the  administration  to  one  set  of 
officials.  The  safest  administration,  of 
that  there  caimot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
wonld  be  that  imder  British  officials. 
This  would  mean  progress  to  the  phos- 
phate industrv.  and  the  uninterrupted 
distribution  of  phosphate  to  the  world. 
It  would  mean  the  kindest,  the  sanest 
laws  for  the  protection,  uplifting  and 
well-bein?  of  the  natives. 
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2. -HOW  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  COULD  BE  REMEDIED. 


Bv  Alfrku  IIakt. 

bir«>ii :  "  \\  hat   is  a   rtiii' 
Costard     ■■  Marrv.   -ir.   1 


y    I'arthii,^;.  " 

Nli:iki*s|)<  .ire — "  I-ove's    l-alx)ur    Lost." 


In  my  lasl  ariicle  I  described  the  sorry 
state  and  sorrier  prospects  of  the  men 
who  serve  the  Stale  as  jirimary  school 
teachers.  In  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  body  of  men.  the  (juality  of  work 
would  suHcr  and  they  would  degenerate.- 
nito 

Machines  tliemseKes.  and  governed  by  a  clock. 
Hut  such  is  their  sense  of  duty,  so  deep 
their  love  of  and  pride  in  their  i)rofcssion 
ihat  they  never  weary  of  well-doing;  lik».- 
ihe  blind  jjoet  in  his  afHiction  ihey  do  not 

liate  a  jo» 

(){  licart  or  liopc,  but  >till  liear  up  and  steer 

KiKlit  onward. 

The  ofhcial  report>  are  a  chorus  of 
praises. 

"  We  never  visit  any  of  tlie  schools  without 
bcinp  impressed  by  tiie  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and 
whole-hearted  service  the  teachers  are  render- 
iuR  the  State,"  says  one  inspector;  whilst  an- 
other "  makes  bold  to  assert  that  the  im- 
mortal efforts  of  our  heroes  at  Caba  Tepe  arc 
largelv  due  to  the  virtues  implanted  in  the 
youth'of  Australia  by  the  fine  men  and  women 
who  conduct  our  schools." 

But  no  comnumity  can.  or  should, 
count  upon  a  continuity  of  self-sacrifice 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  its'teacliing  service: 
we  mu.st  outgrow  the  media-\al  notion 
that  teaching  is  its  own  reward,  and  ou>  - 
selves  make  some  sacrifice  to  secure 
recruits  of  suitable  ability  and  character 
for  the  highest  work  of  the  State.  It 
would  be  idle,  however,  to  <leny  th.it 
feelings  of  unrest  and  di.scontent  are  be- 
ginning to  sap  the  morale  of  the  service; 
the  men  want  some  diet  more  substantial 
than  the  empty  praise  and  vague  pro- 
mises wherewith  Parliament  wouKl  feed 
them--"  an  acre  of  performance  is  worth 
the  whole  '  l^md  of  I'romisc."  " 

The  first  result  of  these  unsatisfactory 
service  conditions  in  respect  of  pay  and 
promotion  is  that  men  are  gradually 
being  displaced  by  women  in  our  State 
primarv  schools  just  as  in  Ureat  Britain 
and  U.S.A.  The  following  table  tells  its 
own  tale. 
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The  figure>«  :,'iven  above  apply  to  classi- 
fied teachers  only:  if  we  take  the  com 
plete   figures,   including  all   persons  em 
[>loyed    for  the   year  en<iing   30th   June. 
IIM  1 — the  last  nonrial  year — the  percen 
tages  are—  - 

Males-  -i*)J  per  cent. 
Kcmales— 63.3  per  cent. 

The  causes  underlying  this  gradual 
feminisalioii  of  the  j)rimary  educatioti 
.service  are  almost  wholly  economic:  th' 
phenomenon  itself  is  almost  world-wide 
Those  entitled  to  e.\j)ress  an  opinion 
assert  that  the  attractions  of  teaching  as 
a  profession  for  the  intellectual  type  of 
man  have  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. The  modern  teacher  can  say  with 
Francis  Bacon  that  he  has  taken  all 
knowledge  to  be  his  province,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  j^rofession  whicii 
may  make  such  continuous  demands 
upon  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind. 
But  no  young  man  of  promise  can  allord 
to  be  a  teacher  if  he  prize  what  the  world 
esteems  success,  and  thus  a  profession 
which  offers  .i  full  life  of  social  service 
is  denied  its  fair  share  of  youthful  talent. 
The  follow  iii^:  table  shows  the  gradual 
fall  in  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  ranks 
of  junior  teachers:— 
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1904 

1914. 

1918. 

1904-191 

8/9 

12/9 

16/- 

11/6 

11/6 

17/6 

22/- 

15/6 

16/9 

24/6 

28/- 

19/3 

21/- 

31/6 

37/6 

23/- 
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64/- 
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64/- 
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It  IS  significant  that  the  fall  in  the  per- 
centage of  boys  employed  as  junior 
teachers  synchronises  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  pay  to  boys  in  trade  and  busi- 
ness. In  190G,  the  pay  of  junior  teachers 
(boys)  was  in  general  superior  to  that 
of  boys  of  equal  ages  in  most  other  oc- 
cupations; in  UtU,  8r>  to  90  per  cent,  of 
callings  under  Wages  Boards  oflfered 
more  money  for  the  services  of  boys  of 
16  years  and  upwards  than  was  offered 
by  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
following  table  is  set  out  the  weekly 
wage  paid  to  youths  of  the  ages  given. 
The  wage  given  in  the  case  of  industrial 
workers  represents  an  average  for  1". 
selected  skilled  and  semi-skilled  callings. 

TABLE  VI. 

Industrial    Worker.  Teacher. 

Age. 
16-17    .. 
17-18    ..     . 
18-19    ..     . 
19-20    ..    . 

21  .      . 

22  .. 
2i     ..     . 

For  many  years  past  the  percentage  of 
youths  who  complete  the  course  for  en- 
trance to  the  classified  primary  service 
has  not  much  exceeded  -1  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  classified  men  teachers ;  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  the  proportion  has 
been  less  than  3  per  cent.  In  their  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  191o-lG  the 
authorities  of  the  Rnglish  Board  of 
Education  say  :— 

In  our  opinion  there  could  be  few  areas,  the 
needs  of  which  could  be  satisfied  with  a  pro- 
portion of  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
even  though  no  allowance  be  made  for  the 
growth  of  population  or  improvement  in  staff- 
ing. 

If  (>  per  cent,  of  entrants  per  year  is 
the  minimum  for  a  densely  peopled  coun- 
try such  as  Englanil.  a  sparsely  settled 
State  such  as  Victoria  will  certainlv  need 
a  higher  proportion,  especially  as  growth 
of  population  will  probably  be  more 
rapid.  In  the  larger  craft-unions,  the 
Wages  Boards  consider  that  a  propor- 
tion of  9  per  cent,  of  entrants  per  year 
is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  journeymen.  Furthermore,  the 
existing  shortage  of  men  teachers  will 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  increase  the 
length  of  school  life,  or  to  carry  out  any 
State- wide  scheme  for  the  continuative 
education  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and     IS     vears.     or     to     decrease     the 


size  of  the  classes  in  the  large  town 
schools.  Any  real  measure  of  educational 
reforni  or  progress  depends  solely  on  a 
sufficiency  of  trained  teachers,  who  can- 
not spring  up.  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  .i 
single  night. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion 
both  of  men  teachers  and  of  boy  entrants 
to  the  service  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing; another  result,  quite  as  certain,  but 
not  so  easily  capable  of  proof,  is  likely 
to  be  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  future 
type  of  man  teacher.  At  present  we 
have  a  better  man  than  our  money  should 
hire,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  good  a 
man  as  an  educated  democracy  should 
insist  upon  having  for  its  own  security. 
But  of  this  we  may  be  certain:  we  can- 
not continue  to  recruit  the  right  class  of 
men  for  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  calls  "  the 
most  difficult  profession  in  the  world — 
and  the  most  important,"  by  offering  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  artisan.  We  may 
get  men  of  a  sort — docile,  physical  weak- 
ling.s — afraid  of  the  battle  of  life,  boys  of 
mediocre  mentality  and  deficient  in 
vitality  and  energy  of  character.  One 
cannot  better  close  this  catalogue  of  the 
lamentable  effects  arising  from  underpay 
than  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the 
English  Board  of  Education  Report  for 
1915-16:— 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  record  our  conviction 
that  a  continuance  of  the  present  shortage  of 
supply  would  not  only  preclude  such  improve- 
ments as  an  increase  in  the  length  of  school 
life  or  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes,  but 
would  gravely  imperil  the  tnaintenance  of  the 
level  of  efliciency  in  elementary  education  that 
was  reached  before  the  war.  and  that  we  set- 
no  hope  of  meeting  this  shortage  except  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  adult 
teachers,  and  by  a  general  improvement  in  the 
prospects  of  the  teaching  profession. 

What  is  an  adequate  scale  of  salaries 
for  elementary  school  teachers,  and  on 
what  principles  must  such  a  scale  be 
based  ? 

This  question  may  be  answered  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  the  community 
and  of  the  teachers.  The  State  needs 
a  continuous  supply  of  suitable  candi- 
dates, and  must  be  able  to  retain  them 
for  this  work,  in  spite  of  the  attractions 
which  other  professions  may  offer  them 
in  early  manhood.  It  must  insist  on  cer- 
tain specified  <]ualifications  involving  a 
definite  standard  of  literary  attainment 
and  some  degree  of  teaching  skill  prior 
to  entrance  on  active  <;er\-ice.     It  should 
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ciideaxoiir  to  rtiruil  for  this  work  mcii 
who  love  their  calhufj  and  gladly  gi\e 
vonscitntioiis  service  right  to  the  end  of 
their  working  lives.  It  should  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  good  teacher 
increases  with  the  years,  and  the  recog- 
nition should  take  the  form  of  increased 
pay  u|)  to  some  fixed  maximum.  To  at- 
tain these  ends  the  State  authorities 
should  form  some  definite  notion  of  what 
is  the  total  money  value  to  the  community 
of  the  life  work  of  an  average  teacher, 
and  then  so  adjust  its  scale  as  to  distri- 
hute  this  amount  over  a  forty  or  forty- 
five-year  i)eriod  in  such  a  way  that  the 
variahle  yearly  salary  would  he  equal  to 
the  modest  needs  of  the  individual  at  the 
various  stages  of  his  life,  l-'inally.  the 
State  must  he  able  to  forecast  what  the 
yearly  cost  of  such  a  salary  scale  will  be 
in  order  that  it  may  make  arrangemen's 
to  provide  the  money. 

( )n  his  side,  the  teacher  retjuires  a 
commencing  salary  that  will  make  him 
indei)endent  of  home  sujiport  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career;  this  must  be  more 
than  the  bare  living  wage  given  at 
present,  and  should  ensure  him  a  rea.Non- 
able  standard  of  comfort.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  community  that 
the  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  liberal 
culture  aiifl  high  ideals,  with  a  broad 
outlook  on  life  and  the  current  social  and 
political  jiroblems  of  his  time  ;  therefore, 
his  salary  even  in  early  manhood,  should 
include  enough  to  enable  him  to  buy  good 
books  and  good  music,  to  mix  with  hi> 
social  e(|uals  in  other  callings  without  tlie 
galling  restraints  that  poverty  always  im- 
poses, and  to  develop  his  mental  and 
spiritual  faculties  to  the  full.  ."Substan- 
tial early  increases  should  permit  him 
to  marry  young,  at  any  rate  before  :U» 
years  of  age;  and  his  financial  outlook 
should  be  such  that  he  will  not  be  afraid 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  giving  other 
"  hostages  to  fortune."  Under  such  con- 
ilitions  his  heaviest  outlay  will  occur  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  '>0  years,  and 
his  salary  should  reach  its  maximum 
within  that  period  ;  finally  it  should  also 
permit  of  his  making  suitable  provision 
for  old  age  without  bein^  compelled  to 
lower  for  many  years  his  standard  of 
living  far  below  what  is  .  n-i.-in  ir\ 
among  persons  of  e<lucation. 

Past  experience,  however,  does  not 
warrant  much  hope  that  our  legislators 
will  be  guided  by  such  principle-"  "i  .-m.- 


salary  increa>es  which  they  may  be 
forced  to  make.  Something  w  ill  be  done 
soon,  because  it  must  be  done.  \\  hatever 
increases  are  gi\en  will  be  the  result  of 
political  pressure.  Moreover  the  recent 
^ubstantial  increases  in  salary  given  to 
teachers  both  in  Xew  South  Wales  and 
Oueensland  will  have  a  great  influence 
up(»n  i)olitician-  -a  class  essentially  imi- 
tative rather  than  creative. 

Hut  suppose  the  present  service  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  better  pay.  what 
policy  ought  tin-  .^tate  to  adopt  in  order 
to  pro\  ide  men  teachers  for  all  the  vary- 
ing future  needs  of  primary  education? 
Three  courses  are  possible.  The  tir..l 
plan  is  l»oth  obvious  and  popular — to  do 
nothing;  this  our  Parliament  can  do  with 
customary  grace.  <  )nly  a  legislator 
realises  the  true  value  of  political  in- 
action. A  priori,  ihe  wisdom  of  any 
given  action  i>«  disjiutable.  and  old  ex- 
perience has  taught  members  that  some- 
thing unattempted.  something  undone 
may  earn  a  session's  repose.  The  less 
rarli.unent  does,  the  more  it  may  pro- 
mise to  do  at  the  next  election;  and  the 
promise  of  educational  reform  is  by  this 
time  almost  a  i>arty  heirloom. 

The  second  course  involves  a  definite 
decision  on  future  public  policy.  W'e 
could  decide  n(»t  to  emplov  any  more  boys 
as  junior  teachers,  and  thus  re>er\f  the 
primary  service  for  women — a  condition 
almost  attained  in  U.S.A.  This  way 
cheapness  lies;  for.  though  our  women 
teachers  demanrl  equal  pay  for  ecpial 
work,  no  education  service  in  the  world 
has  so  far  conceded  either  the  justice  of 
such  a  claim  or  the  claim  itself.  Upon 
the  wisdom  of  entrusting  the  eiuirc 
education  of  our  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
11  years  to  women  mucli  may  be  said; 
it  is  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
continuative  education  of  boys  from  14 
to  IS  years  must  be  in  charge  of  men. 

.\  third  course  would  be  to  re-olve 
upon  maintaining  a  small  but  definite 
proportion  of  men  in  the  primary  service, 
provide  a  career  for  this  limited  number, 
and  restrict  the  yearlv  number  of  bov 
entrants  to  the  numl)er  necessary  for 
keeping  this  proportion  up  to  strength. 
If  the  community  decides  that  the  best 
interests  of  |)nmary  education  require  a 
defmite  percentage  of  men  teachers,  we 
must  begin  by  "  scrapping "  in  its  en- 
tirety the  fin  sent  vicious  classification 
'-vstcm  which  resembles  nothing  so  much 
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as  an  ingenious  obstacle  racf.  In  its 
])lace  we  ought  to  have  a  scale  starting 
at  about  £150  a  year  and  proceeding  by 
automatic  increments  of  not  less  than 
£10  a  year  up  to  a  salary  of  i"3M()  a  year. 
This  salary  would  be  reached  at  about 
3-i  or  35  years  of  age,  and  ought  not  to 
dejtend  upon  the  size  of  the  school  in 
which  the  teacher  hai)pened  to  be;  it  re- 
presents the  normal  j)aynient  for  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  service  rendered  to  the 
State  by  a  trained  teacher,  having  certain 
prescribed  literary  attainments  and  aver- 
age skill  as  a  teacher.  Except  for  a 
coujjle  of  long  service  increments  of  ±15 
or  £;iO  a  year,  given  if  efficiency  be  main- 
tained at  intervals  of  3  or  4  years,  this 
salary  would  not  be  increased  for  the 
rest  of  his  career  unless  he  receive  pro- 
motion. 

But  in  every  large  service  there  will 
be  always  much  variation  in  the  quality 
of  service  given  by  officers,  all  of  whom 
have  reached  and  maintain  a  given  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Therefore,  some  scheme 
of  classification  is  needed,  firstly,  to  pre 
vide  the  means  of  penalising  temporary 
or  continuous  demerit,  and.  secondly,  to 
pick  out  the  men  suitable  for  promotion 
to  posts  of  higher  responsibility  or  special 
work.  At  present  there  are  about  240 
such  positions  in  1st.  2nd,  and  3rd  class 
schools,  and  the  scale  for  the  headmasters 
of  such  schools  should  ruji  from  £360  to 
£500  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  higher. 
As  there  are  about  30  primary  school 
inspectors  paid  from  £375-£600  a  year, 
chosen  from  among  the  ranks  of  elemen- 
tary teachers,  the  percentage  of  higher 
posts  would  be  about  14  per  cent. — quite 
enough  to,  spur  yontliful  ambition. 

Such  a  scale  means  a  revolution  in  the 
payment  of  teachers.  At  present  only 
240  of  ISSt;  teachers  receive  £280  a  year 
or  more;  under  this  scale  every  man  in 
the  service  over  35  years  of  age,  i.e., 
quite  1000,  would  uliiniatcly  receive  this 
salary.  Junior  teachers  also  must  re- 
ceive such  substantial  increases,  based 
upon  age  and  qualihcaiions,  as  will  make 
their  pay  eqtial  at  Ica-t  to  tiie  wages  of 
apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades.  In 
Queensland  pupil  teachers  start  at  IG  on 
tTie  same,  wage  on  which  our  juniors  end 
their  novitiate  at  1!'  or  20. 

There  are  other  special  allowances  and 
privileges  which  the  adoption  of  this 
profession  should  carry: — 


(i.)  Suitable  allowancfs  should  cover  any 
extra  cost  of  living  in  remote  districts ;  in 
Queensland  the  amount  of  such  allowances 
ranges  from  £10  to  £90  a  year. 

( ii.  I  .-\  liousiny  scheme  lo  provide  every 
school  with  a  teacher's  residence  rent-free 
would  relieve  the  Education  Department  from 
the  necessity  of  collecting  some  rather  dirty 
money  for  the  Stale  Treasury.  We  pay  a  man 
46/2  a  week  for  teacIiiiiR  a  school,  and  deduct 
2/4  if  we  provide  a  two-room  "lean-to"  as  a 
residence,  whether  he  lives  in  it  or  not. 

The  regulations  issued  under  the  Queens- 
land Education  Act  provide  that  married  men 
in  diarge  of  State  schools  shall  he  provided 
witli  residences,  or  shall  lie  granted  allowances 
for  rent. 

(iii. )  To  projiose  the  eslaldish.ment  of  a 
superannuation  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  at  a  time  when  the  invalid,  old  age, 
and  military  pensions  cost  many  millions  of 
pounds  yearly,  would  he  to  invite  the  scof?s 
and  gibes  of  the  Press,  the  farmers,  and  our 
commercial  economists.  '"  What!"  they  scream 
in  unison.  "  re-start  the  pensions  for  public 
servants  which  were  al)olished  35  years  ago! 
This  would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  country." 
\'et.  in  1918.  England  passed  a  Xon-contri- 
butory  Superannuation  Bill,  which  included 
nearly  150,()(.O  teachers,  primary,  secondary  and 
technical. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
a  scheme  of  increased  salaries  might  be 
about  £15(».000  for  men  alone:  an  addi- 
tional £100.(»(»0  at  least  would  be  needed 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
women.  How  our  "economy  '"  legislators 
would  stare  and  gasp,  how  our  profit - 
hunting  and  patriot  Press  would  rail  and 
sneer,  at  a  Treasurer  who  proposed  to 
take  a  quarter  of  a  million  from  the  ag- 
gregate income  of  the  State  on  the  j^lea 
that  the  teachers  were  unilerpaid!  Jus- 
tice is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  place — 
the  peroration  of  a  speech  :  expediency 
and  compromise  will  get  more  votes 
and  cost  less.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  tending  to  the  view  tiiat  the 
.^tate  has  iid  divine  right  to  pay  less  for 
service  than  the  private  employer;  and 
this  was  said  plainly  and  without  reser- 
vation in  December.  lOlS.  by  a  judge  of 
the  Queensland  Arbitration  Court  in  his 
iudgment  on  a  plaint  brought  against 
the  (iovernment  by  the  teachers:  "In 
fixing  awards  as  to  liovcrnment  em- 
plovees.  I  have  been  fixing  remuneration 
licretofore  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  the 
same  princiyih-  as  are  applied  to  or- 
dinarv  employees."  Surely  we  ought  to 
hold  that  the  industrial  morality  of  the 
community  should  be  at  least  as  high  as 
the  enforced  morality  of  the  individual 
tnijiloyer. 
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At  itiiil  liiuiiieiii  Ilia  ttark  «q>trlt    looked  atraitcht  into  her*. 


The  Branding  -  Iron.* 

By    Katherine    Newlin    Burt. 


Prosper  liurried  to  tlie  window  and 
saw  Ikt  walk  out  to  the  garden  they  had 
made  and  ln-gin  her  work.  He  was 
puzzled  by  her  manner,  but  presently 
shrugged  the  problem  of  her  mood  away 
and  went  back  to  his  mail.     That  night 

•What  happened  before  will  l>e  found  on 
.page  586. 


he  finished  his  nc)\el  and  got  it  ready  for 
tlie  publisher. 

.\gain  Wen  H(i.  calm  and  uncomplain- 
ing, was  sent  out  over  the  hill,  and  again 
the  idyl  was  reticwed,  and  Joan  wore  the 
collar,  and  was  almost  as  happy  as  be- 
fore. Only  one  nicjht  she  startled 
Prosper. 
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acknowledged    its    sruill.     iiid    bade    her    a    mule  .m<l    remorseful   farewell. 


"  I  asked  Pierre,"  she  said  slowly  after 
a  silence,  in  her  low-pitched  voice, 
"  when  he  was  taking  me  home,  I  asked, 
'  Where  are  we  goini,^?'  and  he  said  to 
me,  '  Don't  you  savvy  the  answer  to  that 
question,  Joan?'  And.  Prosper,  I  didn't 
savvy,  so  he  told  me.  and  he  looked  at  me 
sort  of  hard  and  stern.  '  We're  agoin'  to 
he  married,  Joan.'  " 

Prosper  and  Joan  were  sitting  befort* 
the  fire.  Joan  on  the  bearskin  at  his  feet, 
he  lounging  back,  long-legged,  smoke- 
veiled,  in  one  of  the  lacquered  chairs 
She  had  been  fingering  her  collar,  and 
she  kept  on  fingering  it  as  she  spoke  and 


staring  straight  into  the  flames,  but.  at 
the  last,  quoting  Pierre's  words  and  tone, 
her  voice  and  faced  quivered,  and  she 
looked  at  him  xyith  eyes  of  mysterious 
l)ain ;  in  them,  a  sort  of  uncomprehended 
anguish. 

"  Why  was  that,  Prosper?"  she  asked. 
"  I  mean,  why  did  he  say  it  that  way? 
And  what — what  does  it  stand  for, 
marrying  or  not  ?" 

"  Well.  Joan.  Pil  go  into  the  subject 
with  you  one  of  these  days,  when  the 
weather  isn't  su  beautiful.  It's  really  a 
matter  of  law.  property-rights  and  so 
forth ;  a  practice  variously  conducted  in 
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various  lyiuls.  Conic  out  and  look  at  the 
moon  I 

"  Listen !"  They  stood  side  by  side  at 
the  door.  '*  Some  silly  bird  thinks  that 
is  the  dawn.     Look  at  me,  Joan!" 

She  lifted  obedient  eyes. 

"There!  That's  better.  Don't  get 
that  other  Ujok.  I  can't  bear  it.  I  love 
you." 

A  moment  later  they  went  out  into  the 
sweet  silver  silence  down  to  the  silver 
lake. 

Four  months  later  tiie  name  of  Pros- 
per CJael  began  to  be  on  everyone's  lips, 
and  before  everyone's  eyes;  the  world, 
his  world,  began  to  clamber  for  him. 
Lven  Wen  Ho  grumbled  at  this  going  out 
on  tremendous  journeys  after  the  mail 
for  which  I'rgsper  grew  more  and  more 
greedy  and  impatient.  His  novel,  "  The 
Canon.  "  had  been  accepted,  was  enor- 
mously advertised,  had  made  an  extra- 
ordinary success.  All  this  he  explained 
to  Joan,  who  tried  to  rejoice  because  she 
saw  that  it  was  exquisite  delight  to  I'ros- 
per.  He  was  by  way  of  thinking  now 
that  his  exile,  his  Wyoming  adventure, 
was  to  thank  for  his  success,  but  when  a 
woman,  even  such  a  woman  as  Joan, 
begins  to  feel  that  she  has  been  a  useful 
emotional  experience,  there  begins  pain. 
For  Joan  jjain  began  and  daily  it  in- 
increased.  It  was  suffering  for  her  to 
watch  l^rospcr  reading  his  letters,  for- 
warded from  the  Western  town  where 
his  friends  and  his  secretary  believed 
him  to  be  recovering  from  some  nervous 
illnc.«;s;  to  v.'atch  him  smoking  and  think- 
ing of  himself,  his  fame,  his  talents,  his 
future;  to  watch  him  scribbling  notes, 
plamiing  another  work  ;  to  hear  his  ex- 
cited talk,  now  so"  impersotial,  so  imre- 
lated  to  her ;  to  see  how  his  eagerness 
over  her  education  slackened,  faltered, 
died  ;  to  notice  that  he  no  longer  watched 
the  changeful  humours  of  lur  beauty, 
nor  cared  if  she  w(jre  bronze  or  blue  or 
yellow ;  and.  worst  of  all,  to  find  him 
stqrini^  at  her  sometimes  with  a  worried, 
impatient  look,  which  scuttled  out  of 
sight  like  some  ugly  many-legged  crea- 
ture when  it  met  her  own  eyes — painful, 
of  course,  yet  such  an  old  stor\ 

Joan,  who  had  never  heard  ot  such 
experiences,  did  not  foresee  the  inevit- 
able end.  and.  in  so  much,  she  was 
spared.    The  extra  pain  of  forfeiting  her 


digiiily  and  >ell-i  expect  did  nul  touch 
her.  for  she  made  none  of  those  most 
pitiful,  unavailing  efforts  to  hold  him.  to 
cling;  did  not  even  pretend  inditlerence. 
.^he  only  drew  gradually  into  herself, 
shrinking  from  her  pain  and  from  him 
as  the  cause  of  it ;  she  only  lost  her  glow 
of  lo\e-hapi)iness ;  her  face  seemed  to 
dwindle,  to  contract,  and  that  secret  look 
of  a  wild  animal  leturneil  to  her  grey 
eyes.  She  quietly  gave  up  the  old  re- 
gulations of  their  life;  she  did  not  re- 
mind him  of  the  study-hours,  the  hours 
of  wild  outdoor  play.  She  read  under 
the  firs,  ahnie ;  she  studied  faithfully, 
alone;  she  climbed  and  swam,  alone  or 
with  his  alisent-minded.  fitful  company; 
she  worked  in  her  garden,  alone.  At 
night,  when  he  was  asleep,  she  lay  with 
her  hand  pressed  against  her  heart,  star- 
ing at  the  darkness,  listening  to  the  night, 
w.iiting.  Curiously  enough  his  inevitable 
returns  of  emotion  and  interest,  the  al- 
ways decreasing  Hood-mark,  each  time  .i 
little  lower,  did  not  deceive  her.  did  not 
distract  her.  She  never  expressed  her 
trouble,  even  to  herself,  .^he  did  not 
give  it  any  words.  She  took  her  pain 
without  wincing,  without  complaint,  and 
when  he  seemed  to  need  her  in  any  little 
way.  in  any  big  way.  she  gave  because 
she  could  not  help  it.  because  she  had 
promised  him  largeness,  because  it  was 
lier  nature  to  gi\e.  Besides,  although  she 
was  instinctivel)  wailing,  she  did  not 
foresee  the  end. 

It  was  late  in  October  when  some- 
where in  the  pile  of  Pros])er's  mail  there 
lay  a  sui.ill  gre\  envelope.  Joan  drew 
his  attention  to  it.  calling  it  a  "queer 
little  letter."  and  he  took  it  up  slowly,  as 
though  his  «left  ,iiul  nerv<»us  fingers  had 
gone  numb.  He  fore  he  opened  it  he 
looked  at  Joan,  and,  in  one  sen.se,  it  was 
the  last  time  he  ever  did  look  at  her ;  for 
at  that  nionunt  his  stark  spirit  looked 
straight  into  liei  ^.  acknowledged  its  guilt, 
and  bade  her  .i  mute  and  remorseful 
farewell. 

He  read  and  loan  watched.  His  face 
grew  pale  and  bright,  as  though  some 
electric  current  had  been  turned  into  his 
veins;  his  eyes,  looking  up  from  the  writ- 
ing bm  not  reiurning  to  her.  had  the 
look  given  by  some  drug  which  is  meant 
to  stupefy,  but  which,  taken  in  an  over- 
dose, intoxicates.     He  turned  and  made 
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for  tlie  door.  lioUlinjj  tlic  little  grey 
folded  paper  in  his  hand.  (  )n  the  thres- 
hold he  half  faced  her.  without  lifting 
his  eyes. 

"  I  have  had  extraordinary  news.  Joan. 
I  shall  have  to  go  off  alone  and  think 
things  out.  1  don't  know  when  I  shall 
get  back."  Me  went  out  and  shut  the 
door  gently. 

Joan  stood  listening.  She  heard  him 
go  along  the  passage  and  through  the 
second  door.  She  heard  his  feet  on  the 
mountain  trail.  Afterward  she  went  out 
and  stood  between  the  two  sentinel  lirs 
that  had  marked  the  entrance  to  that 
snow  tunnel,  long  since  disappeared.  Now 
it  was  a  late  October  day.  bright  as  ■\. 
bared  sword.  The  flowers  of  the  Indian 
paiirt-brush  burned  like  red  candle-flames 
everywhere  under  the  firs,  the  fireweed 
blazed,  the  aspen  leaves  were  laid  like 
little  golden  tiles  against  the  metallic 
blue  of  the  sky.  The  great  peak  stood 
there  in  the  glittering  stillness  of  the 
day,  and  pointed  up  dizzily  and  down 
dizzily  into  the  clear  emptiness  of  the 
lake.  A  grouse  boomed,  but  Joan  was 
not  startled  by  the  sudden  rush  of  its 
wings.  She  felt  the  sharp  weight  of  that 
silent  mountain  in  her  heart ;  she  might 
have  been  buried  under  it. 

So  she  felt  it  all  day  while  she  W'Orked, 
a  desperate  day,  hideous  in  her  memory, 
and  at  night  she  lay  waiting.  After 
hours,  longer  than  any  other  hours,  the 
door  of  her  bedroom  opened  and  an  ob- 
long of  moonlight,  as  white  as  paper, 
fell  across  the  matted  floor.  Prosper 
stepped  in  noiselessly  and  walked  over 
to  the  bed.  He  stood  a  moment  and  she 
heard  him  swallow. 

"  You're  awake,  Joan?" 

Her  eyes  were  staring  up  at  him,  but 
she   lay    still. 

"  Listen,  Joan."  He  spoke  in  short 
sentences,  waiting  between  each  for  some 
comment  of  hers  which  did  not  come. 
"  I  shall  have  to  go  away  to-morrow.  I 
shall  ha\e  to  go  away  for  some  time.  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  unhappy  I  want 
you  to  stay  here  for  awhile,  if  you  will, 
for,  as  long  as  you  want  to  stay.  I  am 
leaving  you  plenty  of  money.  I  will 
write  and  explain  ii  all  very  clearly  to 
you.  I  know  that  you  will  understand. 
Listen,"  here  he  knelt  and  took  her 
hands,   which   he    found   Ivincr  cold   and 


stiffs  under  the  cover,  pressed  against  her 
heart.  "  I  have  made  you  ha{)py  here  in 
this  little  house,  haven't  \.  Joan?" 

She  would  not  answer  even  this,  ex- 
cejjt  bv  the  merest  flickering  of  her  eve- 
lids. 

"  You  have  trusted  me;  now  trust  me 
a  little  while  longer.  My  life  is  very 
complicated.  This  beautiful  year  with 
you,  the  year  you  \vA\'t  given  to  mc.  is 
just  a  temporary  lespitc  from — from  all 
sorts  of  things.  I've  taught  you  a  great 
deal,  Joan.  I've  healed  the  wound  that 
brute  made  on  your  shoulder  and  in  your 
heart.  I've  taught  you  to  be  beautiful. 
I've  filled  your  mind  with  beauty.  You 
are  a  wonderful  woman.  You'll  live  to 
be  grateful  to  me.  Some  day  you'll  toll 
me  so." 

Her  quiet,  cur\  ed  lips  moved.  "'  Are 
you  tellin'  m.e  good-by.   Prosper?" 

It  was  impossible  to  lie  to  her.  He 
bent  his  head. 

"  Y'es,  Joan." 

"  Then  tell  it  ([uick  and  go  out  and 
leave  me  here  to-night." 

It  was  impossible  to  touch  her.  She 
might  have  been  wrapped  in  fire.  He 
found  that  though  she  had  not  stirred  a 
finger  his  hand  had  shrunk  from  hers. 
He  got  to  his  feet,  all  the  cleverness 
which  all  day  long  he  had  been  weaving 
like  a  silk  net  to  catch,  to  bewilder,  ^o 
draw  awav  her  brain  from  the  anguisli 
of  full  comprehension,  was  shrivelled. 
He  stood  and  stared  helplessly  at  her, 
dumb  as  a  youth.  And,  obedient,  he 
went  out  and  shut  the  door,  taking  the 
white  patch  of  moonlight  with  him. 

So  Joan,  having  waited  liehind  an  ob- 
stinately locked  door  for  his  departure, 
came  out  at  noon  and  found  herself  in 
the  small  gay  house  alone. 

She  sat  \n  one  of  the  laccjuercd  chairs 
and  saw.  after  a  long  while,  that  the 
Chinaman  was  looking  at  her. 

Wen  Ho.  it  seemed,  had  been  given 
instructions.  He  was  to  stay  anil  take 
care  of  the  house  and  the  lady  for  as 
long  as  she  wanted  it.  or  him. 

Afterward  he  was  to  lock  up  the  house 
and  go.  He  handed  her  a  large  and 
bulkv  envelope,  which  Joan  took,  and  let 
lie  in.  her  lap. 

"  You  can  go  to-morrow.  W  en  Ho,' 
she  said. 
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You    no    wail    for    Mr.    Gat-l    conn- 
k  -     lie  say  'k'  come  back!" 

■  Xu.  I'm  not  i^oiiij^  to  wait.  I 
jjucNS  "  here  Joan  twisted  her  nioiitn 
into  a  sniilc — "  I'm  not  one  of  the  wait 
in'  kind.  I'm  agoing  back  to  my  own 
ranch  now.  It  won't  seem  so  awful 
lones(»me.  perhaps,  as  I  wa>s  thinking  last 
spring  that  it  would." 

l^he  touched  the  envelope  witliout  look- 
ing at  it 

■  Is  this  money.  Wen  Ilu'" 
"  I  t'ink  so,  lady." 

.^he  held  it,  unopened,  to  him. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  you  then.  I  have  no 
need  of  it." 

She  stood  up. 

"  I  am  going  u])  now  to  climb  this 
mountain  back  of  the  house  so's  I  ran 
see  just  where  I  am.  I'll  come  down  to- 
night for  dinner,  and  to-morrow,  after 
breakfast.  I'll  be  going  away.  You 
understand  ?" 

"  Lady,    you    mean    give    me    al 
money?"  babbled  the  Chinaman. 

"  Yes."   said    Joan   gravely.       '  I 
no  neetl  of  it 

She  went  past  hini  wiili  her  swnigmg 
step. 

She  was  coming  down  the  mountain- 
side that  evening,  very  tired,  but  with  the 
curious,  peaceful  stillness  of  heart 
that  comes  with  an  entire  acceptance  of 
fate,  when  >he  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  in  the  hollow  of  the  canon.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  to  suttocation.  She 
ran  to  where,  standing  near  a  big  fir-tree, 
she  could  look  straight  down  on  the  trail 
leading  to  Prosper's  cabin.  I'rescntlv 
the  horseman  came  in  sight — the  one  that 
rode  tirst  was  tall  and  broad  and  fair, 
she  could  see  under  his  hat-brim  his 
straight  nose  and  firmly  modelled  chm. 

"The  sin-buster!"  said  Joan.  then, 
looking  at  the  other  who  rode  behind 
him.  she  caught  at  the  tree  with  crooked 
hands  and  began  to  sink  slowly  to  her 
knees.  He  was  tall  and  slight,  he  rode 
with  inimitable  grace.     As  she  stared,  he 


tlii^ 
have 


took  off  his  sombrero,  rested  his  hand  on 
the  saddle-horn  and  looked  haggardly, 
eagerly  up  the  trail  toward  the  house. 
Ills  face  was  whiter,  thinner,  worn  by 
protracted  mental  pain,  but  it  wa«»  the 
beautiful  living  face  of  Pierre. 

loan  shrank  back  into  the  s'hado%\^  -i 
the  pines,  crouclu*!  tor  a  few  minutes 
like  a  mortally  wounded  beast,  then  ran 
up  the  mountain  side  as  though  the  fire 
that  had  once  touched  her  shoulder  had 
rntcn  n^  w:iy  at  la>i  into  her  heart. 
( To  Ik-  continued.) 


SYNOPSIS.— The  Btory  opens  witb  Joan,  » 
beitutiful  nioutitaiD  Rirl,  reading  the  itory  <j# 
■  Tht'  Pot  of  Hajtil  "  hv  the  flreliRht  in  ber  tiny 
cabin  oil  the  WyorainK  monnt^iiniide.  Ontiide 
ie  the  cold  •till  niRfit.  and  soiucwhere,  Pierre, 
.lo.in'a  hi-ahand,  tr.T.\eJlinit  homeward  on  hi* 
Bnow-ehtien. 

Whi'e  Bhe  reads.  .Tom  picture*  the  lonelineva 
of  her  own  life  h'.-fore  she  married  Pierre;  then 
her  ninnins  away  from  her  hideous  fothfr  t" 
the  littlr  rninintr  town  to  work  in  the  hotel.  Ih.  « 
■he  had  met  Pierre,  .md  in  the  first  look  \.  i  ! 
re<'og7)i'"'d  her  mate.  Then  had  followed  ti..- 
marriaire.  the  coniini;  nf  the  missionary  who  Ii.ii 
lent  her  »)<>okB.  finally  Pierre's  jealousy  of  the 
IwKiks   and   of   the   "  8ii>bu«ter." 

Si'dlen'y  Join  he^irs  a  llirht  a\ep  on  the  mow. 
and  feels  a  shadow  at  tbe  window.  \  strance 
Pierre  enters,   of    whom    Joan    is  He    re- 

fuses   to    greet    her.    liut    busies  at     th* 

fire.      .Vfter    a    whi  e    he    steps    to    licr    with      ■• 
red-hot   TwvBar  brand,   the  mark   for   his   cr 
de-larit'c  he  will  mirk  her  so  that  all   the  worm 
will  know  that  she  1  el  inire  to  him.     He  burns  tb« 

mark    into    her    sh-m  dor;    .loan    " "     and     a 

man    enters   out   of   I't'   nijc'it.      1  -es    ftnt, 

then    the    itranper;    I'lerre    falls    an    loMs 

«.»nm'i''U8ne«». 

Joan  IS  restored  to  health  in  Prosper  Gael's 
cjvbin  in  a  canon  acros*  the  mountains  from  be«- 
old   home. 

With  Prosper's  aid  .Toan  derelops  her  woman  » 
charm.  She  nuikes  the  soft  Btiifis  he  Jtivcs  ber 
into  lieiufifnl  i:arm(  nt«.  She  enters  the  world 
of  ron'at'ce  throudi  his  mi'sio.  his  books,  and 
his  r<un<'  -  ■  rie  day   she  comes   atrain 

ujnonK    1'  iip<ui    the    story    of    Isiw- 

l>e  la.     Till!'  i>r:u^-   I  •■  i  the  little  mountain 

h<imestead     lia<k     *.o  th.-ut     Joan     ^tarU 

hotnfv     She   is   still  .      -v  ik.    and    almost   die* 

in    the   snow    l>efore    I'r.mper   finds    her. 

She  Iteirins  to  »orl>  indoors  and  out.  tryinf  to 
retrain  her  slrenKth  in  ordor  to  go  home  when 
spriiiK  comes.  One  il.iy  Prosper  sends  her  to  ptit 
on  an  outd<Ktr  stiit  «hirh  be  «ays  is  in  a  cloeet 
In  the  hall.  His  »lio.  k  at  sf>e*n'-'  her  in  it  brinrs 
to   Jo-in   the   reTlicitmn   of   ''  n   for    whom 

it    was    infende<l,    .irid    for    ^  e     mountain 

cabin   was   built.      '  bur;  -    Mine   in    a  diTrT 

ent    wav.   rrns   .au  1      •;   time  she  rc.ir«^ 

back  of   her  •  ••  ■  i     •  ■    .■■o   to   find    her    v..i>- 

in  the  sr-owy  -  Pr -sper  wins  Joan's 

love,   and   toti  '.v    Iro  their  sprinjT. 

With  the  sprinc  <>mes  also  the  intrusion  of 
the  outjiide  worl  I  T'rmpcr  is  more  intcreeted 
in   his   letters  th  'Kin.   whoee  hurt   is   nnap- 

p«viJ»«"d    by    the    C'  .-    neeklaoe   which    he    tas* 

procured   si»  a   g\\\    f-T  ber. 
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Westminster  Oazette.i  iLondon. 

A  HATTE">   WHO   IS   GKTTING   PRETTY   MAD. 
John    Btll:    "What's   the    use  of   telling   me   to 
%o  on   with   reconstruction?" 


[Bflrlin. 


Kladderadatich.l 

THE  STRIKERS. 
"Stop,  you  short -sighte.1   folk.     Do  not  kill 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs." 


The  cartoon  papers  of  all   lands   devote 
much    attention    to   the    industrial    outio(^, . 
and  all  of  them  agree  in  showing  the  danger 
of  strikes  at  the  present  moment.     ' 

The  Enp[li.-h  pa|)er.s.  too,  are  much  con- 
cerned with  the  restrictions  still  imposed 
on  industry,  months  after  the  war  has  cora« 
to  an  end. 

Thar  food  k  the  best  weapon  to  use 
against  Bolshevism  is  belie\ed  by  most  car- 
toonists. The  Sonda^s  Xisse  shows  food 
supplies  to  be  the  real  friend  of  Peace. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  its  arrival  has  been 
so  long  delaved. 

The  Dayton  Ncirs  shows  the  Bolshevik 
advance  stopped  by  a  rampart  of  food. 

Many  cartoons  deal  with  the  attitude  of 
Senator  Lodge  towards  President  Wilson 
and  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.     The 
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PTTLF.INO   TOOETILKR. 

"  If  you  two  are  not  proing  to  pull  together,  it's 
no  use  inv   trying  to  plough." 


Mews.]  I  Dayton,  Ohio. 

THE   FORTRK8S    WAIJi    A0AIN8T   HIM. 

majority  of  them,  like  T/ic  Dayton  News, 
quarrel  strongly  with  him  in  the  matter. 

Lc  Rirc  has  a  clever  cartoon  on  the  Corv 
fereiKX',  .showing  diairs  of  different  sizes 
round  the  table.  In  theory,  of  course,  all 
those  at  the  Peace  Conference  are  su{)posed 
to  be  equal,   hut  actually   it  ha.s  been  de- 


SMnday  ChTunii-h., 

PUTTING  THEIR  HEADS  TOOKTHER. 


.Manchtmttr.  l 


^^^^ 


KlodderadatucKi 

BB8GJ7    lit    THE   FUTITRE 


IBorllQ. 


Hondai)?   LiKfp, 


[Stookbolm. 


THE  REAL  PEACE  ANOEL. 
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Lc  liucA  [Paris. 

THE   OONPKUKNCE   OHAIRS. 

'•  Wliy,   they  are  of   all   eicee." 

■■  That  is  b(>c:iUBe  you  have  not  the  diplontatic 
eye.  If  you  had  you  would  »ee  thut  they  are 
all    the  eamo." 

whilst  Germany  is  unable  to  do  the  same. 
obviously  rejoices  at  the  trade  advantage 
which  the  war  has  given  to  the  Allies. 


Pas.-iino  6hotv.]  (London. 

NnBSE    (going  out) :    "  Now,   children,   you   must 
all   of   you  be   groad   till    I   come  ba«k." 

monstrated    that    onh     four  ot    the   Powers 
there  represented  really  count. 

The  News  of  the    World,   showing  Joh.n 
Bull    getting    his    shop    window    in    order 
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GERMAN 

BALLOT  BOX 


1  ^ 


Kagle.^ 


CRUSHED  BY    VOTBS. 


•  tfcus.l  (Dayton,  Ohio. 

SBNATOK     LOD&E— DWELLING    IN     DAKKNES8 
AND    HATING    UGHT. 


mf 


.Yfiu\<  0/  the  iror/rf.l  [I>ondon. 

8EBTK0   RED. 
Fritz  :    "  Gott    in    Himmel.    he    to«   made    goinr 
to  be." 
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•■■»<"-.  ;Da.vU)n.  Ohio. 

Bam  :  ■■  Will  h«  liite  me  if  I  U-y  to  frfee  him?" 


^ 


Tr\hun>-.\  ,l'.hvr^i4:<i 

.I()1-1,AM>8  PRKnU'AMK.Nl 


Wa/«r,'  Jaroh.l  [BtuttKart 

LIGHT  IN   THE    DA.RKNES6. 

Militarism    ii   dead.      Ix>ne    live  Rnrli>l^ 
Imperialism ! 

The  CK'rman  view  of  the  result  of  the 
war  is  depicted  by  Wa/trf  Jacob  on  fhi«: 
page. 

The  Italian  papers  are  still  full  of 
culoj^ies  of  President  Wilson.     It  is  rather 


Kladdaradattch]  I  Berlin 

WHO   K_N0W8? 

Vailv   Kipri'fir.]  [Ixindon.  "  Oood     0«raaD     Micha«l,    hpw     long    are    yoB 

JOBw'Bn.i.   (to  Mr.   Chnrahorlaln) :    "If*  an   ax«       pomK    to    let   Uie  Bpartacu*    brat   daaoe  on    your 
yoo   want.  B»t  a  pedknif*.**  oom»r" 
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Ifduu   i:j.iJr>'KK.\  ('/>n(ioj). 

THE  NEW  MRS.   PAKTINGTON. 

"  nie  Atlantic  waa  roueod.  Mrs.  Partington's 
8«»irit  was  up,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  tli.it  the 
oonteat  waa  unequal.  The  Atlantic  beat  Mrs. 
PartingtOH.  She  waj  excellent  at  a  slop  or 
iw-ddle,  but  should  never  have  nieddie<i  with  a 
tempest." — Sidney  Smith's  speech  in  1831. 


«  *»•.!  (Florence. 

IN    Hi'lTE   OF   THE    WIND.   THE  Fii\Cj    >. .  .> 
EXTINGUISHED. 

surprising  to  find  one  of  them,  //  420,  sug- 
gesting that  the  conflict  betw6en  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  Italy  is  due  mairily  to  the  Ita- 
lian militarists. 


Kladderadatfch.]  [Berlin 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSION. 

Kin?  Ppter  trying  on  the  crown  of  Greater  Rerhja. 


^^-^V'^^*^     ^^"      ^     V    t\     ) 


Ne%es.]  IDallas.  U.S.A. 

AN   ANTI-SINN  FEIN  CARTOON. 
"  No,  mum,  there  haeu't  been  a  soul  here,  mum.' 


n  <W.l  fPlorenre. 

IX)  TKR  IMPRRIALISTB  OP  ^LE  OOUXTniK.-^. 
WILSON:     "If    you    fonpht    less,    you    would    pr>> 
"oably  get  more  of  the  pudrtinc" 
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WHAT   THE    ALLIED    BLOCKADE    HAS   DONE 
AND   IS    DOING    TO   GERMANY. 

Starvation  :    The   Most   Compelling   Force   to  Make  the 

Germans   Sign. 


"  Tlie  food  is  too  mucli  for  death,  and 
too  little  ior  life,"  said  Dr.  Krautwig,  of 
iJologne,  in  describing  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Germany  in  January  of 
his  year.  In  December  last  the  com- 
l)ined  medical  societies  of  Berlin  were 
called  together  to  hear  a  series  of  state- 
ments upon  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
food  question  by  reprcsenlalive  physio- 
logists, hospital  physicians  and  medical 
men  engaged  in  food  administration.  The 
ICnglish  Lancet  recently  published  a  sum- 
mary of  thcfr  rei)ort.  which  makes  grim 
reading.  It  was  there  stated,  and  no  one 
now  seriously  contradicts  the  figure,  that 
no  fewer  than  800,000  non-combatants, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  had  died  in 
( iermany  from  starvation  as  a  direct  rc- 
.-.ult  of  the  food  blockade.  Those  suffer- 
ing from  disease  and  neurasthenia,  caused 
by  having  had  to  subsist  for  years  upon 
food  "  too  much  for  death  and  too  little 
fur  life,"  run  into  millions! 

"all  our  inmates  are  dead." 

Rubner,  Germany's  chief  authority  on 
nutrition,  told  the  gathering  that  serious 
food  shortage  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  10 10,  but  the  censorship  kept  the  real 
situation  carefully  hidden  from  the 
jK'Ople.  In  V.)\7,  however,  Ihe  expert 
food  advisers  of  the  (iovernment  forced 
the  authorities  to  have  a  confukntial  in- 
quiry made  into  the  health  conditions  of 
the  j)eople.  This  incpiiry.  he  said, 
showed  how  far-reaching  had  been  the 
effects  of  the  food  blockade,  how  rapidly 
the  death  rate  was  rising,  how  wide- 
spread was  the  (cdema  and  other  dis- 
orders due  to  malnutrition,  how  great 
the  emaciation  and  reduction  of  working 
capacity  among  the  middle  classes  es- 
pecially, and  iiow  alarming  the  increase 
in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis.  From 
one  hospital  the  bulletin  briefly  ran.  "  All 
our  inmates  arc  dead."  Among  the  liv- 
ing, he  added,  all  spirit  and  enterprise, 
all  buoyancy  of  thought  were  lost  in  the  • 
general  unproductive  depression. 


DEATH    RATE  UP   T5    PER  CENT. 

Hamel,  another  expert,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  taken  from  otTicial 
sources.  Among  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  one  to  five  years,  the  mor- 
tality in  r.)17  was  50  f>er  cent,  greater 
than  the  ]913  normal,  in  older  children 
from  five  to  fifteen  it  had  risen  75  per 
cent.  In  all  towns  of  over  15,000  in- 
habitants deaths  from  tuberculosis  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1918  outnumbered 
the  total  for  the  year  1913.  Dr.  Kraut- 
wig observed,  "In  the  cemeteries  fresh 
graves  of  our  women  and  children  speak 
a  plainer  language,  and  so  do  the  white 
faces  and  emaciated  bodies  of  the  chil- 
dren who  fill  our  hospitals,  creches  and 
asylums.  No  doctor  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness can  escape  the  conviction  that  our 
people  have  sutTcred  the  most  terrible 
damage  from  mere  hunger." 

THE   LIMIT   REACHED. 

A  correspondent  who  went  to  Ger- 
many in  February,  not  seeking  brilliant 
copy,  but  trying  to  find  out  the  real  facts, 
expresses  the  geraral  amazement  felt  by- 
all  Allied  visitors  at  the  apathy  of  the 
(icrmans.  Reports  on  this  subject  have 
caused  us  to  despise  them  for  lack  of 
spirit,  but  a  few  days  in  I?erlin.  he  says, 
would  supply  the  clue  .to  the  mysterious 
indifference.  "  Those  who  have  heeo 
near  starvation  realise  how  the  primitive 
animal  needs  dominate  all  other 
emotions.  A  man  who  has  been  half- 
starve<l  for  a  couple  of  years  tends  *♦ 
lose  his  national  sentiments.  The  aver- 
age (icnnan  citizen  has  enough  to  worry 
al>out  without  wasting  tears  on  the  bloir 
to  national  prestige.  Constant  stomaclt 
troubles  and  indigcstioiL  the  undermin- 
ing of  his  cliildren's  health,  and  the  loss 
of  the  weaker  ones.  cpid«iiics,  paf)er 
clothes,  the  menace  of  Bolshevism.  The 
German  has  endured  what  few  other 
nations  would  have  endured,  but  the  limit 
has   been    reached.     Under-nourishraent 
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and  anxiety  have  imprinted  their  seal 
on  every  face,  so  that  the  Germans  seem 
to  have  lost  all  individuality.  One  can- 
not escape  an  odd  feeling  that  one  is 
meeting  the  same  man  again  and  again. 
The  all-pervading  gloom  gradually  in- 
fects one's  soul." 

NEXT    GENERATION    PARTLY    CRETIN. 

A  woman  school  inspector  in  Berlin 
told  one  of  the  British  Commissioners 
tliat  on  an  average  it  now  took  a  year 
to  teach  a  class  of  Berlin  school  children 
what  they  had  learnt  in  between  two  and 
three  months  before  the  war!  The  bona 
fides  of  this  inspector  were  completely 
admitted  by  the  Commission. 

The  children  were  not  particularly  hungry, 
and  probably  if  a  brilliant  Press  correspon- 
dent were  to  stop  one  of  them  on  his  way 
to  school  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  dinner, 
and  if  he  were  satisfied,  he  would  say,  "  Yes," 
to  both  questions.  There  has  been  no  such 
catastrophe  of  starvation  as  that  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Russian  Revolution  in  Petrograd. 
The  underfeeding  has  been  slow  and  scientific, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  people  have  been  able  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  any  other  white  nation  could  have  done. 
The  price  paid  for  this  miraculous  achievement 
16  that  the  next  generation  of  Germany  will  be 
partly  cretin. 

The  Westminster  Gasette  sent  a 
special  inquirer  to  Berlin  to  give  a  full 
report  on  the  situation.  When  there  he 
met  a  neutral  journalist  who  was  acting 
as  correspondent  for  a  London  daily  and 
whose  diagnosis  of  the  situation  was 
identical  with  his  own.  When  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  not  so  described  the 
position,  he  said :  "  The  English  Press 
wouldn't  stand  it,  and  I  would  lose  my 
appointment."  This  inquirer  stated  that 
the  people  eat  their  week's  bread  allow- 
ance in  the  first  three  days.  Sometimes 
they  succeeded  in  buying  for  seven  or 
eight  marks  an  extra  bread  card,  entitl- 
ing them  to  one  loaf.  Children  are  re- 
peatedly becom.ing  ill,  and  never  get  com- 
pletely well  again.  Half  a  litre  (3/4th 
pint)  of  milk  is  allowed  daily  for  infants 
up  to  six  months.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
mother  able  to  suckle  her  own  baby.  In 
factories  he  found  that  the  employees 
had  nothing  but  a  handful  of  boiled 
vegetables,  or  a  scrap  of  black  bread, 
with  artificial  honey  or  turnip  marma- 
lade, for  dinner.     No  food  at  all  could 


be  purchased,  no  matter  what  the  price 
offered. 

TWO  MARKS  FOR  A  SINGLE  EGG. 

The  weekly  rations  include  4^  pounds 
of  bread,  250  grams  (9  oz.)  of  meat,  in- 
rluding  bones,  and  5  pounds  of  potatoes. 
The  allowance  of  fat  per  week  varies 
from  30  to  70  grams  (1  to  2  ozs.)  ;  1^ 
pounds  of  sugar  a  month  are  allowed. 
Other  vegetables  arc  not  rationed,  but 
are  difficult  to  get.  A  single  cauliflower 
is  never  less  than  one  mark.  He  inquired 
into  the  illicit  food  trade,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  make  any  real  difference  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  people,  if  the  total 
quantities  involved  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  In  November 
last,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  Peace  would 
soon  come  and  food  would  be  made 
available,  so  that  those  who  had  stocks 
disposed  of  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
matters  are  worse  now  than  they  were 
whilst  the  war  was  raging.  The  director 
of  a  big  firm,  with  branches  all  over  Ger- 
many, told  the  correspondent  that  he  had 
given  orders  everywhere  to  buy  hams 
regardless  of  the  [)rice,  but  for  weeks  - 
past  not  one  was  to  be  had.  He  has  a  / 
place  in  the  country,  and  very  occasion-  V 
ally  succeeded  in  getting  an  extra  20 
pounds  of  potatoes  from  the  peasants, 
although  he  is  able  to  spend  money  on 
food  regardless  of  cost.  He  does  not 
buy  for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of 
growing  children,  and  the  correspondent 
mentions  incidentally  that  he  has  lost 
fifty  pounds  in  weight.  "  A  single  rabbu 
costs  30  marks,  a  fresh  egg  2  marks,  but 
they  are  rarely  obtainable.  Illicit  sugar 
is  from  0  to  7  marks  a  pound ;  flour  from 
5  to  6  marks,  and  poultry,  which  is  not 
rationed,  brings  from  IG  to  18  marks  a 
pound." 

INCREASE  THE  BREAD  RATION   TO  AVOID 
COLLAPSE. 

The  Government  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  bread  ration  in  February  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  even  relatively  quiet. 
With  this  increased  ration  the  grain  sup- 
plies would  be  absolutely  exhausted  by 
May.  This  incjuircr.  after  careful  in- 
vestigation and  interviews  with  rcspo:'- 
sible  scientists,  is  quite  convinced  that  if 
Germany  did  not  get  supplies  during 
April    wholesale    star\'ation    would   tjike 
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place.  Tlie  aulhorities  were  cAnfronted 
with  the  aUernative  of  raisinj?  llie  bread 
ration,  or  facing;  utter  collapse,  and  they 
were  ohliijed  to  ^'anible  on  the  possibility 
of  geltiuij  foodbiulYs  from  the  Allies  in 
time  to  avoid  complete  starvation.  The 
harvest  this  year  is  expected  to  be  only 
half  what  it  was  last  year,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties with  fertilisers,  coal,  machines, 
etc.,  and  the  forced  surrender  of  so  much 
agricultural  machinery  to  the  Allies. 

THE  wi:ak  dik  ofj\ 

A  correspondent  of  The  Jounial  dt- 
Geneve,  a  strongly  pro-Ally  newspaper, 
visited  Munich,  and  in  February  wrote 
:(S   follows: — 

There  is  much  misery  in  the  city.  Four 
"L'ars  of  war  and  privation  have  reduced  the 
population  to  despair,  l-ood  is  distrilnited, 
liut  it  lacks  nourishing  qualities,  and  the 
people  become  weaker  and  weaker.  The  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  without  proper  diet.  The 
weak  die  oft  from  want  of  fat.  and,  side  by 
side  with  this  actual  sufTcring,  there  is  the  ter- 
rible depression  caused  by  the  knowledge  of 
economit  ruin.  There  is  no  coal,  no  gas,  no 
electric  light.    Munich  is  full  of  war  misery. 

In  an  appeal  made  in  England  for 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  food  for 
the  starving  children  of  Vienna.  Colonel 
Summerhayes  said :  "  While  children  are 
(lying  in  thousands,  while  their  withered 
bodies  are  reduced  to  skeletons,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  stand  by  without 
efTort  to  save  a  remnant."  Mr.  George 
Renwick,  who  visited  Berlin  in  March, 
declared  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
serious.  The  meat  ration  was  being  re- 
duced, sugar  was  getting  scarcer,  and 
milk  was  almost  unobtainable.  The 
bread  he  found,  frankly,  very  bad.  and, 
in  the  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  which  is 
all  people  get  in  a  week,  good  and  bad 
are  reckoned  alike.  Comparing  the  food 
eaten  by  people  in  Berlin  with  that  of 
the  war-time  rations  of  the  British  sol- 
dier he  says  that  did  the  latter  live  in 
Berlin  he  would  have  to  share  it  with 
six  comrades. 

TlIK   CASE  OF  THE   PRISONEKS. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  German  capital 
tells  in  The  Nation  of  what  he  saw  there. 
Just  after  the  Armistice,  he  says,  a  young 
Englishman  in  Ruhleben  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  a  well-to-do  family  in 
Berlin  whom  he  had  known  before  the 
war.  They  told  him  a  terrible  story. 
Often   there   had   been    no    food    in   the 


house,  and  the  mother  and  children  ha4 
stayed  in  bed  all  day.  because  hunger  is 
less  felt  when  lying  down.  He  was 
shocked,  and  returned  hurriedly  to  the 
prison  camp,  where  he  collected  sonic 
parcels  of  food.  When  he  displayed 
these  to  his  Berlin  acquaintances  the 
father  rushed  to  the  windows  ani 
dragged  down  the  blinds.  "  If  anybody," 
he  said.  "  in  the  oi)posite  house  saw  this 
food  we  should  be  raided  within  an 
hour."  When  one  reads  these  accounts 
of  repi»table  witnesses  one  can  no  longer 
be  sur])rised  that  the  the  millions  of  war 
prisoners  in  Gcrmriny  were  kept  on  such 
a  pitifully  inadccjuate  diet.  They  were 
apparently  getting  quite  as  much  as  the 
(iennan  civilians  themselves,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
food  parcels  which  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  the  prison  camps  for  the  most 
part  arrived  safely  at  their  destination. 

GENERAL   PLUMER    APPEALS    I'OR   THE 
l.N'EMY. 

It  is  a  significaiu  thing  that  the  report 
of  the  Economic  Commission  sent  by 
the  Allies  to  liermany  has  never  been 
published.  It  is  well-known,  however, 
that  this  report  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  decision  of  the  Allied  Confer- 
ence to  waive  the  demand  for  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  German  ships,, 
although  it  was  General  Plumer's  tele- 
gram which  compelled  the  Allies  to  give 
way  and  end  the  deadlock.  Marshal  Foch 
had  demanded  the  "  immediate  delivery 
of  the  German  merchant  fleet  without 
regard  to  the  food  supply,"  and  the  Com- 
mission broke  up  as  the  German  Govern- 
ment refused  to  do  this  without  guarnti- 
tee  that  Germany  should  receive  two  and 
a-half  million  tons  of  food  before  the 
next  harvest.  The  deadlock  continued 
for  a  week,  when  General  Plumer.  com- 
manding the  Second  Amiy  in  Cologne, 
sent  a  telegram  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
read  to  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Paris. 
This  telegram  described  the  state  of 
atTairs  existing  in  Western  Germany,  and 
in  a  significant  passage  pointed  out  "  how 
bad  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
British  army  of  occupation  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  suffering  of  German  women 
and  children.'"  The  telegram  had  the  de- 
sirefl  efTect.  and  the  Allies  gave  way, 
undertaking  to  supply  300  tons  of  bread- 
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stuffs  and  70,000  tons  of  fats  per  month 
till  September  1st.  This  was  actually 
four  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  blockade  had  been  rigidly  main- 
tained, and  no  food  whatever  had  been 
allowed  to  get  into  Germany.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  to  find  thaft  it  was 
a  fighting  general  who  interfered  to  in- 
duce the  Entente  Governments  to  send 
food  to  the  starving  German  people. 

.\  DELICATE  BALANCE. 

The  Times,  commenting  on  the  situa- 
tion, frankly  said :  "  We  want  a  Germany 
just  strong  enough  to  resist  the  worst 
forms  ©f  infectious  political  disease,  and 
prosperous  enough  to  pay  the  bills  that 
she  owes."  Apparently  that  was  the  only 
reason  why  it  was  decided  to  send  food 
to  Germany,  although  it  was  definitely 
stated  in  the  Armistice  terms  that  "  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  contemplate 
the  provisioning  during  the  Armistice  as 
shall  be  found  necessary."  (Clause 
XXVI.)  Sir  John  Beale,  interviewed  by 
The  Times,  confirmed  the  report  that 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council  protested 
to  the  Peace  Conference  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  food  blockade.  Although 
obviously  his  lips  were  more  or  less 
sealed,  he  stated  in  March  last  that  the 
situation  was  so  critical  that  even  an  in- 
finitesimal delay  would  allow  the  condi- 
tions in  Central  Europe  to  become  such 
that  the  distribution  of  any  subsequent 
food  supplies  would  become  impossible. 

BLOCK/\DE    JUSTIFIED   DURING    WAR.    BUT 
AFTER ? 

Whilst  the  war  was  ra^ng,  the  block- 
ade was  one  of  the  main  weapons  of  the 
Allies,  and,  ghastly  as  its  results  were., 
if  was  nevertheless  permitted  by  the  rules 
of  war  for  a  belligerent  to  deliberately 
attempt  to  starve  his  opponent  into  sur- 
render. Cities  have  again  and  again 
been  besieged,  and  hunger  has  achieved 
what  force  failed  to  accomplish,  but  in 
every  notable  siege  of  recent,  and  even 
of  mediaeval  times  the  starving  city,  when 
it  surrendered,  was  at  once  victualled. 
Paris,  starved  into  capitulating  by  the 
Germans  in  1!S71,  was  fed  by  them  long 
before  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  at 
Frankfort.  But,  instead  of  feeding  Ger- 
many, as  promised  in  the  Annistice 
terms,  the  Allies  maintained  the  starva- 


tion blockade  more  rigorously  than  ever, 
and  it  was  actually  four  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  that  the  first 
small  consignment  of  supplies  was  des- 
patched to  the  starving  Germans. 

MORE   STARVATION. 

Not  only  was  the  blockade  not  relaxed, 
but  when  they  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Allies  cut  off  the 
densely  populated  industrial  districts  on 
the  right  bank  from  the  territories  on  the 
left  from  which  their  food  supplies  are 
chiefly  drawn!  They  closed  the  bridge- 
heads, but  entirely  omitted  to  make  any 
provision  to  let  those  whose  food  supply 
they  were  thus  unintentionally  cutting  off 
get  anything  to  eat.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult was  that  thousands  died  of  starva- 
tion, not  through  the  deliberate  cruelty 
of  the  Allies,  but  because  of  their 
thoughtlessness.  It  is  on  record  that 
Dusseldorf.  owing  to  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion, received  no  milk  in  December,  con- 
sequently there  were  50  per  cent,  more 
deaths  amongst  infants  during  the  month 
than  the  average  of  the  previous  year, 
high  though  this  was.  In  January,  the 
mortality  amongst  infants  for  the  same 
unremedied  cause  was  greater  still.  If, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
800. OOi;  Germans  died  of  lack  of  food,  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  during  the 
six  months  which  have  passed  since  the 
war  ended,  at  least  a  further  2')0,000 
have  succumbed,  for,  durmg  that  time, 
there  has  been  less  food  in  the  country 
than  ever  befoje. 

BLOCKADE  AND  SUBMARINE   RESULTS 
COMPARED. 

Whilst  the  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  o^sOU.ODO  Germans  can  per- 
haps be  justified,  what  possible  justifica- 
tion can  there  be  for  the  killing  of  a 
further  quarter  of  a  million  after  the 
war  was  over?  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
bitterness  of  the  Teutonic  people,  who. 
in  addition  to  watching  their  children 
die,  and  their  womenfolk  and  weaklings 
succumb  owing  to  our  blockade  during 
the  war,  have  had  to  remain  starving  and 
ill-nourished,  have  had  to  continue  help- 
lessly watching  the  life  drain  out  of  those 
they  loved  owing  to  the  Allies'  failure 
to  parry  out  their  .\miistice  promise? 
When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  though 
— the  dropping  of  bombs  on  defenceless 
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towns,  and  the  sinking  of  armed  mer- 
dianl  ships  without  warning  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war,  and  a  starva- 
tion blockade  may  be  in  accordance 
therewith — to  the  people  who  die  and 
suffer,  the  latter  is  a  far  more  terrible 
thing,  for  death  from  it  is  long-drawn- 
out  and  tjnawingly  painful,  whereas  the 
exploding  bomb  and  the  surging  sea  give 
rapid  an(l  merciful  death  by  comparison. 
When  we  come  to  figures,  the  infinitely 
greater  deadliness  of  the  blockade  as  a 
destroyer  of  civilians  is  startlingly  ap- 
parent. The  total  number  of  seamen  lost 
in  the  merchant  marine  by  enemy  action 
is  ofticialiy  stated  to  be  1G,000,  and  the 
total  number  of  civilians  killed  by  enemy 
air  raids  is  now  announced  to  have  been 
4750.  Together,  therefore,  the  two 
methods  of  warfare,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  Germans  have  been  pilloried 
throughout  the  world,  brought  death  to 
:;i5,000  civilians  (including  passenger 
victims  of  U-boats.  The  starvation 
blockade  during  and  after  the  war  has 
admittedly  hurried  over  a  million  Ger- 
man civilians  into  their  graves.  ^The  tor- 
pedo and  ihe  aerial  bomb  did  their  deadly 
work  and  that  was  the  end.  The  block- 
ade has  liad  effects  which  will  be  felt 
by  tens  of  millions  of  Germans  for  the 
next  century.  It  has  immensely  in- 
creased disscase.  has  permanently  reduced 
the  stamina  of  men  and  women  whose 
children  must  .seriously  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

■  IMiACT.    ,^^•l)    I'.KKAD." 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  committed  tu 
the  blockade,  after  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  the  British  fjovcrnmenl  saw  to 
it  that  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  (Germany  was  \«thheld  from 
the  public.  Just  as  the  German  l^ress 
managed  to  convince  every  German  that 
the  Lusitania  was  crammed  with  shells 
for  the  -Mlies.  so  the  I'ritish  Press  con- 
vinced the  ordinary  Rnglishman  that  the 
talk  of  starvation  in  Germany  was  mere 
camouflage,  and  that  ( lerman  armies 
were  being  formed  with  the  ide.i  of  re- 
newing the  conflict  at  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  sigjiing  of  the 
Armistice  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
orgy  of  lies  we  have  witi.essed  for  the 
last  five  years.  Writing  on  this  point 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson.  the  well-known 
war  correspondent,  says: — 


I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  some  re- 
cent talk  about  "  the  re-awakoning  of  Cierman 
Imperialism "  uv  the  fear  of  a  German  re- 
newal of  war  with  the  help  of  Russia,  or  a 
"  lull  in  the  .storm."  But  I  know  that  the 
longmg  of  Gcrniaiiy  is  summed  up  in  the  cry 
for  "  Peace  ami  Bread."  We  have  a  clioice 
before  us.  It  is  easily  in  our  power  to  reduce 
Central  Europe  to  a  desert  of  ruin  inhabited 
by  skeletons,  such  as  Germany  was  at  the  end 
of  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War.  That  is  a  natural 
desire  among  peoi)le  incapable  of  any  passion 
finer  than  revenge  or  greed.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  .some  of  us  will  rememl)er  our  frequent 
pledges  while  war  still  raged  to  come  to  o 
speedier  agreement  a:id  impose  lighter  terms 
if  only  wc  could  see  a  change  of  heart  in  the 
German  people,  or  a  renunciation  of  military 
anil'itions  and  despotic  government.  Some  of 
us  have  noticed  that  the  despotic  government 
has  gone,  despot  and  all;  that  militnry  am- 
bitions have  been  reduced  to  a  despairing  a:- 
tempt  to  retain  native  territory  against  an  in- 
vasion prohibiicd  by  the  command  of  the 
.\llies  themselves. ;  and  that  a  change  of  heart 
is  signified  at  every  opportunity  for  express- 
ing popular  desire,  as  well  as  by  the  constant 
Ifpetition  of  the  new  German  motto,  Wir 
iniissttt  viel  umlcrncH.  '  We  must  unlcafn 
much." 

TRluST  IN   WILSON. 

Another  correspondent,  whose  letter 
from  Berlin  has  already  been  quoted, 
writing  on  the  attitude  of  the  German 
peojile  towards  W^ilson.  .says: — 

It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  realise  the 
faith  in  Wilx'ii  which  upheld  the  German 
Socialists  long  i)efore  the  German  armies  had 
i)egun  to  retreat.  The  sincere  Socialist,  who 
disapproved  of  the  Bjrest  Peace,  and  who 
never  believed  that  German  arms  alone  would 
win  the  Peaa«  for  which  all  Germany  has 
hungered  ever  since  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne,  saw  in  Wilson  the  one  hope  of  a  ship- 
wrecked world.  Just  as  English  Liberals 
looked  across  the  Atlantic  for  their  leader,  so 
the  German  Sticiali.st  felt  that  in  Wilson  h^ 
had  found  a  General  that  would  achieve  what 
(jerman  (lener.ils  could  never  achieve.  No- 
where did  Wilson's  great  speeches  find  a 
more  sympallutie  echo  than  in  Germany. 

.-Ittirrika  ist  unscr  cinziijc  Uoffnung — you 
still  hear  this  said  to-day.  but  the  "  only'hope  " 
is  becoming  rather  faint.  In  November,  the 
Gcrmatis  looked  upon  Wilson  as  almost  a 
second  Messiah,  a  man  who  was  destined  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  world  order  founded 
on  practical  ("liristianity.  The  Junkers  might 
jiay  him  lip  suvice.  but  tlie  serfs  that  the 
Junkers  iiad  driven  into  war  felt  that  in  Wil- 
son they  had  found  a  leader  that  would  rescue 
them  not  only  from  I'och,  but  from  Luden- 
dorfT.  That  hdjie  is  almost  vanished,  and  de- 
s])air.  with  lur  twin  sister  anarchy,  is  taking 
its  place. 

Let  me  summarise  the  many  conversations 
that  I  have  hail  with  German  Socialists  of 
l>oth    wings.      "  For    years    your   people    have 
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been  declaring  that  the  Entente  was  fighting 
to  deliver  Europe,  and  not  only  Europe,  but 
the  German  people  from  the  effects  of  tyranny 
of  the  Prussian  military  caste.  We  read  the 
pamphlets  that  your  aeroplanes  scattered  over 
our  lines  and  we  learned  that  you  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people,  and 
that  the  German  people  should  rise  and  assist 
you  to  free  Germany  from  the  Kaiser.  We 
believed  you.  We  threw  out  the  Kaiser  and 
became  a  Republic  .  .  .  and  then  we  realised 
that  you  did  not  care  whether  we  were  ruled 
by  the  Kaiser  or  by  Scheidemann.  We  saw 
that  your  reactionaries  were  really  more 
frightened  of  a  Socialistic  than  of  an  Im- 
perialistic Germany,  and  that  the  Revolution 
was  useful  in  so  far,  and  only  in  so  far.  as  it 
precipitated  the  German  defeat.  The  French 
are  intriguing  to-day  to  put  Kaiser  Karl  back 
on  the  throne  of  Austria  and  to  prevent  the 
German  Austrians  exercising  that  right  of 
self-determination  for  which  Wilson  claimed 
that  he  was  fighting.  Of  course,  we  knew  we 
had  to  pay  for  the  follies  of  our  rulers,  and 
we  were  honestly  anxious  to  pay  as  far  as 
payment  was  possible.  We  did  not  expect  t(» 
escape  the  legitimate  penalties  which  the 
Prussian  military  caste  has  brought  on  the 
whole   nation. 

"  But  we  trusted  in  Wilson.  We  believed 
that  after  we  had  handed  over  our  ships  and 
our  guns  on  the  basis  of  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  Peace  would  be  made  on  this  basis. 
We  did  not  believe  that  you  would  disarm 
us,  and  then  treat  the  basis  of  disarmament 
as  a  scrap  of  paper.  You  have  done  every- 
thing that  lay  in  your  power  to  assist  Spar- 


tacus.  In  the  recent  trial  at  Berlin  the  first 
witness,  a  poor  foolish  boy  of  eighteen,  de- 
clared that  he  joined  the  Spartacus  rebellion 
because  British  officers  in  Cologne  had  told 
him  that  the  German  revolution  was  camou- 
flage, and  that  no  food  would  be  sent  until 
Germany  started  a  genuine  revolution.  The 
position  of  our  Government  is  hopeless.  If 
they  fail  to  put  down  Bolshevism,  you  de- 
clare that  a  Bolshevik  Germany  shall  have 
neither  food  nor  Peace.  If  they  raise  a  few 
battalions  of  patriotic  volunteers  and  enjoy  a 
success  and  stamp  out  a  revolution  at  Bremen, 
you  declare  that  we  are  massing  vast  armies 
and  you  clamour  for  the  instant  demobilisation 
of  our  volunteers,  the  one  bulwark  between  us 
and  anarchy.  We  know  the  German  army  has 
done  things  which  are  a  blot  on  the  German 
name,  hut  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  atroci- 
ties you  alleged  against  us  are  worse  than 
the  systematic  starvation  which  you  have  en- 
forced long  after  Germany  had  surrendered. 
Our  Zeppelins  killed  children,  but  the  bombs 
were  not  aimed  at  children.  The  Allied  Block- 
ade kills  our  children  and  our  sick.  And  they 
have  gone  on  dying  long  after  the  war  has 
ceased." 

These  views,  says  the  correspondent, 
he  found  widely  spread  throughout  Ger- 
many. Now  that  the  Peace  terms  have 
been  jmblished,  what  must  these  people 
think  of  those  who  induced  them  to  give 
in  on  the  strength  of  the  Fourteen 
Articles? 


KING    COAL    AND    SPENDTHRIFT    ENGLAND. 


Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  contributes  a  most 
instructive  article  to  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  entitled,  "  Some  Problems  of 
Coal."  Therein  he  shows  how  terrible 
has  been  the  waste  of  that  mineral  in 
England,  compared  with  other  countries, 
and  yet,  as  he  truthfully  points  out,  every- 
thing that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  world 
of  commerce  and  industry  she  owes  to 
her  coal. 

It  supports  the  whole  edific^of  our  material 
prosperity.  Our  wealth,  our  manufactures,  our 
shipping,  our  navy,  our  power  in  war,  our 
ability  to  recover  from  its  effects,  all  depend 
on  coal.  Coal  is  the  maker  of  modern  Eng- 
land, and  those  who  discovered  and  developed 
the  methods  of  working  it  have  done  more  to 
determine  the  form  of  British  society  and  the 
bent  of  British  activities  than  all  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  past  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Without  coal  we  should  sink  to  be  a  second 
Holland.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
maintain  even  a  third  of  our  present  popula- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  coal  and  the  dis- 
covery of  how  to  use  it  in  smelting  iron,  the 
England  of  to-day  might  have  been  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  England  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Our  command  of  cheap 


fuel  formed  the  basis  and  the  starting-point 
for  the  tremendous,  up  to  then  the  unprece- 
dented, material  advance  registered  by  Great 
Britain  between  1800  and  1870.  And  it  is 
still,  r  mainstay.  Not  only  does  the  coal 
indv  support  some  5,000,000  of  our  people, 

not  'oes  it  represent  over  a  tenth  of  the 

tutai  of   our    foreign   exports  and   bal- 

ance  k  "tke   possil)le   our   huge   intake   of 

food  artv  materials,  but  it  animates  and 

.sustains   e  form  of   manufacturing  enter- 

prise. 

The  war  i  (kmonst rated  to  every- 
body the  unitit,  importance  of  coal  to 
Great  Britain,  bui  even  yet  a  vast  amount 
of  edtication  will  be  needed  before  the 
public  as  a  whole  takes  the  measure  of 
the  full  scope  and  character  and  urgencj 
of  the  problems  that  confront  it.  Coal 
has  been  so  abundant  in  tireat  Britain 
that  it  has  hc^  used  in  the  most  waste- 
ful aiid  prodijfc, manner.  The  popular 
British  view  d|F'loal  is  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  burnt.'  The  scientific  view  is 
precisely  the  opposite.  This  view  was 
taken  in  Gennany.  where  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  coal  is  too  valuable  to  be 
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burnt,  and  lu  burn  it  i>  merely  to  squan- 
der wt-alth.  The  by-producls  of  coal  arc 
of  ffreatcr  moment  than  the  coal  itself, 
and  it  is  not  until  these  by-products  have 
been  extracted  that  the  residue  sh<Hild  be 
used  for  industrial  or  dome>tic  purposes. 
There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
Htitish  coal  mines  pinchinj?  out.  althoufjh 
the  best  seams  in  StatTordshire.  Durham 
and  Xorlhumberland  are  already  prac- 
tically exhausted.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  supplies  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  ahead,  but  Great  Britain's 
coal  predominance  has  passed  for  ever. 
At  one  time  two-thirds  of  all  the  coal 
mined  in  the  world  came  from  Great 
Uritain.  In  1013  less  than  one-c|uartcr 
of  the  total  output  came  from  the  United 
Kinjs^dom.  The  United  States  produces 
almost  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain, 
and  just  before  the  war  the  German  out- 
put had  almost  caught  up. 

During  the  <cn  years  preceding  the  war  the 
world's  demand  for  coal  increased  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  of  ail-but  5  per  cent. 
But  in  tlic  same  period,  wliile  the  American 
output  was  increasinj?  each  year  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  of  about  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  German  at  4  per  cent.,  the  British  ontjjut 
had  an  annual  growth  of  no  more  than  2  jier 
cent.  Our  relative  faihirc  to  maintain  tlie 
pace  was  not  fine  to  any  lack  of  miners.  On 
the  contrary,  .1(K),0()0  more  men  and  boys  arc 
engaRed  in  jjfellinR  coal  in  (ireat  Britain  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  350.000  more  than 
in  Germany.  Nor  can  one  positively  atfirm 
that  it  was  due  to  any  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  British  miner,  tiiough  the  fact  that 
in  ilic  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  Peace  tlic 
number  of  tons  produced  per  employee  in 
Great  Britain  fell  from  .512  to  244.  while  in 
the  United  States  it  rose  from  400  to  UA),  and 
in  Australia  and  i\ew  Zealand  is  over  the 
500  mark,  is  certainly  one  that  invites  to  in- 
quiry. But  even  if  we  assume  that  the  miners 
of  Great  Britain,  of  (iermany  and  of  the 
United  States  stood  on  the  same  level  of  skill 
and  mechanical  equipment  and  willingness  to 
work,  notliing  even  so  could  have  prevented 
the  British  ctitput  of  coal  from  dropping  be- 
hind. The  reason  is  that,  as  compared  with 
the  Germans  and  the  .\mericans,  we  have  less 
of  it,  it  is  more  dilhcult  and  more  costly  to 
work. 

Mr.  i'.rooks  asserts  that  the  British 
mana}^ement  of  the  entire  coal  industry 
is  nolhinii  less  than  a  crime  against 
national  well-being. 

Shiftlessness  and  im|)rovidencc.  however, 
arc  precisely  the  qualities  that  still  charac- 
terise our  conduct  of  this  prime  utility.  NVe 
have  not  shown  in  the  coal  trade,  the  key  in- 
dustry of  our  entire  manufacturing  fabric, 
either  the  pliability  and  the  large  designs  of 
the      Ai-.i  ricans      or      the      patient      scientilic 


tlior-. ugliness  and  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
'  iermans.  It  was  characteristic  tlAt  before 
the  war  was  two  months  old  the  burning  of 
bituminous  coal  in  any  household  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden  tliroughcut  Germany.  The 
only  >()lid  fuel  allowed  was  cf)ke  from  by- 
product recovery  ovens.  While  we  were  per- 
mitting wealth.  i)ower  and  the  raw  materials 
of  war  to  vanish  in  smoke  up  the  chimney, 
Germany,  from  her  own  stores  of  coal,  was 
j)roviding  herself  with  benzine,  toluene,  liquid 
fuel  for  marine  lioilcrs  and  Diesel  engines, 
motor  <|)irit  for  her  land  transport,  and  the 
essential  ingredients  for  the  manulacnire  of 
high  explosives.  We  meanwhile  continued,  as 
in  the  slouchy  days  of  Peace,  to  waste  these 
invaluable  by-pro(lucts  in  our  domestic  stoves 
and  grates,  and  incidentally* to  pollute  the  air 
and  to  purchase  .d)road  vast  quantities  of  fviel 
and  spirit  that  we  ought  to  have  obtained  from 
our  own  coal. 

Me  makes  further  uncomfortable  com- 
])arisons  when  he  points  out  that  in  Great 
Britain  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
coal  mitied  was  coked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  sa\e  the  volatile  matters. 

W'itii  a  coal  output  of  some  70.000.'X)0  tons 
less  than  dur  own  Germany  was  pro<iucing 
not  far  short  of  twice  as  much  coke,  about 
sixteen  times  as  much  patent  fuel,  and  one 
and  a-half  times  as  much  ammonium  sul- 
phate. Moreover.  70  per  cent,  of  our  coke 
ovens  in  use  as  recently  as  1912  were  of  the 
old-fashioned  beehive  type,  which  yield  some 
10  [ter  cent,  less  coke  than  the  recovery  ovens 
universally  installed  througliout  Germany,  and 
make  no  provision  for  the  salvage  of  by-pro- 
ducts. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  6,f>00.000 
tons  »)f  coal  tliat  in  1913  were  carbnni.scd  in 
the  beehive  ovens  entailed  a  loss  of  80.U00  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  .^(X).000  tons  of  tar. 
and  over  IS.tXXl.OOO  gaUons  of  benzol,  all  of 
which  could  have  been  conserved  had  the  coal 
been  distilled  in  retort  ovens.  But  waste  runs 
through  the  whole  industry. 

This  was  well  showiii  by  the  Royal 
Commission  in  11K)5,  which  found  that 
unscientific  methods  of  handling  the  coal 
and  i)rcparing  it  for  the  market  were 
practised ;  there  was  everywhere  reluct- 
ance to  introduce  coal-cutting  machines 
and  culpable  Kick  of  enterjjrise  in  adopt- 
ing new  iin  ciitions.  for  example  by-pro- 
duct retort  ovens.  But.  though  there 
was  much  waste  in  getting  coal,  there  was 
even  more  iti  the  use  that  was  made  of  it. 

If  all  steam  engines  were  as  elTicient.as  the 
best,  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  used  in 
raising  steam  would  be  saved.  If  all  the  col- 
lieries in  the  kingdom  iiad  modern  plants  of 
the  best  description  their  consumption  of  coal, 
which  averag<  s  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  c>f  their 
output,  would  be  half  what  it  is  to-day.  We 
waste  coal  through  boiler  incrustations  owing 
to  the  use  of  hard  water  for  raising  steam. 
We  waste  it  wiicnever  we  install  a  reciprocat- 
ing   engine    instead    of    a    turbine,    or    neglect 
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to  use  automatic  stokers  and  mechanical 
draught  furnaces.  Germany  has  recently  made 
great  strides  in  developing  powdered  fuel.  We 
m  Great  Britain  before  the  war  had  scarcely 
a  single  plant  of  tliis  kind  in  operation.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  waste  gas  from  blast 
furnaces,  witli  a  potential  power  of  between 
two  and  three  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
remains  largely  unproductive.  In  Belgium 
and  Germany  it  is  conserved,  purified,  and 
used  in  gas  engines  for  blowing  as  well  as 
for  general  power  purposes.  If  gas  producers 
and  gas  engines  were  to  replace  the  ordinary 
steam-engine  and  boiler  installation,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  coal  now 
consumed  for  power  purposes  at  mines  and 
factories  would  be  reduced  by  over  three- 
fourths.  Similarly,  if  we  adopted  the  central 
heating  system  in  our  houses  and  used  an  open 
soft  coke  fire  to  supplement  hot-water  pipes 
and  radiators,  over  one-half  of  the  coal  now 
burned  and  largely  wasted  in  our  10,000,000 
dwellings  would  be  saved.  The  universal  use 
of  a  proper  grate  alone,  it  is  maintained,  would 
save  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used. 
We  arc  all  sinners  in  this  wastage  of  coal — 
householders,  collieries,  manufacturers,  gas 
works— they  perhaps  are  the  greatest  criminals 
of  all — railways,  every  person,  every  firm, 
every  industry  that  uses  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Brook.s  gives  details  of  the  im- 
mense wastefulness  in  handling  coal. 
For  instance,  seven-eighths  of  the  ton- 
nage consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  conveyed  by  rail.  The  railways 
charge  for  its  conveyance  rates  four  or 
iive  times  as  high  as  those  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.  Trucks  belonging  to 
a  thousand  different  colliery  owners, 
merchants  and  middlemen  could  not  be 
used  for  any  other  service  than  that  of 
the  proprietor  whose  initials  they  bore. 
Consequently  it  was  common  to  see  pits 
standing  idle  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
trucks,   and   hundreds   of   trucks   stand- 


ing idle  in  the  same  district  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  coal.  He  strongly 
advocates  the  taking  over  of  the  whole 
industry  by  the  State,  holding  that  this 
would  result  in  immense  savmgs.  The 
insistence  during  the  war  by  the  Coal 
Controller  that  each  area  of  the  country 
should  obtain  its  supplies  from  the 
nearest  coalfield  effected  a  saving  of 
about  rOO.OOO.OOO  ton  miles  per  annum. 
We  can  only  console  ourselves  by  reflect- 
ing that,  despite  this  terrible  waste,  Gre.it 
Britain  managed  nevertheless  to  become 
a  great  commercial  nation.  If.  therefore, 
much  of  this  waste  can  be  eliminated  the 
effect  should  be  the  same  as  if  new 
sources  of  supply  were  discovered. 

In  dealing  with  the  future  handling  of 
coal  Mr.  Brooks  says  that  undoubtedly 
the  largest  and  most  fascinating  scheme 
is  that  put  forward  by  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  which  suggests  that  the 
true  function  of  coal  is  to  be  transformed 
into  electricity.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  sea.  and  it  is  estimated  that 
60  huge  central  station  plants  could 
supply  the  whole  of  the  country  with  all 
the  power  and  light  required  at  prices 
now  undreamed  of. 

What  raw  coal  did  for  the  Britain  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  coal  in  the  form  of  gas  or 
electricity  may  do  for  the  Britain  of  to-day — 
it  may  prove  tiie  starting-point  of  anotlier  huge 
industrial  advance,  and  one  that  will  power- 
fully promote  the  health  of  our  people.  A 
smokeless  Britain,  possessing  and  utilising  an 
abundance  of  the  cheapest  power  in  the  world 
— that  is  the  prize  which  is  dangled  before 
us  and  will  surely  test  our  courage  to  seize  it. 


SMYRNA    IN    WAR    TIME. 


Miss  Annie  C.  Marshall  contributes  to 
The  Contemporary  some  impressions  of 
Smyrna  in  war  time.  She  reached  that 
great  city  in  1918,  after  having  been  in- 
terned in  Central  Asia  Minor  for  four 
years.  The  place  is  known  as  the 
"  Giaour  "  City  by  the  Turks,  because  of 
the  large  proportion  or  Christian  in- 
habitants. The  population  at  the  la'it 
census  was  said  to  be  400,000,  but  as  the 
method  of  computation  was  to  count  the 
houses  and  then  multiply  by  five,  the  re- 
sult is  rather  uncertain!  The  Greeks 
claim  to  number  at  least  240,000,  and  are 
by  far  the  most  predominant  nationality 


there.     The  British  community  is  about 
1800  strong. 

^liss  Marshall  says  that  Kahmy  Bey, 
Vali  of  Smyrna.  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vinte  of  Aidin.  was  very  partial  to  the 
British  an*^!  ])rotected  them  carefully  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Germans  objected  to 
this,  but  the  \'ali  was  a  very  strong  per- 
sonality and  ruled  his  province  like  a 
king.  The  German  ,  Consul  invited 
him  to  attend  a  Red  Cross  meet- 
ing at  the  German  Consulate,  and 
after  he  had  been  there  five  minutes 
he  said  he  had  to  leave,  as  he 
had    a    tea     engagement    with    English 
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f  riciuls  !  Xoiic  of  tlic  Hritisli  in  Miiyrtia 
was  injured,  but  they  had  trying  experi- 
>  I  ices,  as  the  Ciovernor  could  not  set  aside 
dirtct  orders  from  Constantinople.  When 
".ritish  aeroplanes  hombed  Smyrna,  for 
sinucc.  the  ICiiglishmen  were  seized  and 
•npiisoned  in  empty  houses  in  different 
part-;  of  the  city. 

The  nir-rails  continued  at  intervals  till  1917. 
A  irv'.nd  spoke  of  them  as  a  terror  to  the  com- 
ninnity,  Moslem  and  Christian  alike.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sound  of  the  bombs  as  they 
\v!:isfled  throui^h  tiie  air,  tlien  the  thud  fol- 
lov/i'.i  bj'  explosion.  There  was  a  meniorabK- 
ri.,'ht  between  two  British  aeroplanes  and  a 
rrman  one  piloted  bj-  the  famous  aviator. 
iirr  Buddecke.  One  of  the  British  aero- 
'..•nes  was  brought  down,  and  the  air- 
man. T.  — — .  was  badly  injured,  his  leg 
being  broken  ;  but  lie  raised  himself  and  kept 
the  Turks  at  l)ay  with  his  pistol,  while  his 
companion  set  fire  to  the  aeroplane.  The 
muciiinc  Hared  up  in  a  great  flame,  he 
tlung  his  j)istol  into  the  fire,  and  only 
rhtn  were  the  two  men  taken  prisoners, 
in  tile  meantime  the  air-fight  was  continuing. 
The  German  aeroplane  flew  over  the  remaiii- 
hii/  British  iHToplaiii.  which  was  finally  shot 
and  sliattere.l.  i'irst  fell  the  hapless  bodies  of 
tlu  Englishmen  like  inanimate  bundles,  then 
came  the  slowly-  descending  wings.  The 
Turki.sh  soldiers  stripped  tiie  mangled  corpse.-> 
and  s<;ld  the  clothe.-,  as  souvenirs.  The  bodic^ 
were  exhibited  to  the  crowil,  a  piastre  being 
charged  for  ti>e  sight,  and  photographs  were 
taken  and  .sold.  Immediately  the  fiermans 
heard  of  these  'u>rrii)le  proceedings  they  de- 
stroyed the  plalis  and  photographs,  and  or- 
flered  a  military  funeral.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  at  t!ie  Knglish  Church  and  the 
Knglish  Chajilain  officiated.  Numerous 
wreaths  were  sent,  among  them  one  from  Herr 
B.iKldeckc,  with  tlie  inscription  in  letters  of 
g<4d  on  a  long  silk  scarf.  "  Buddecke  to  his 
br:\ve  op;)oneMt."  Turkish  marines  bf)re  the 
oftiii.'.  large  tiuniliers  of  Knglish  and  Ger- 
nans  attended  tiie  funeral,  and  full  military 
honours  were  jtaitl  to  the  fallen  heroes.  Dur- 
in.c  il;c  service  Herr  P.uddecke  circled  above 
in  his  aeroplane.  A  fev,-  months  later  he  fell 
in  France.  J.ct  us  pay  all  honour  to  the 
numorj'  of  a  gallant  and  generous  enemy !" 

British  ship>;  bombarded  Mount  P.ipis. 
..  fortified  positioti,  for  a  week  during 
thv  suinmer  of  J '.Mi  Durini;  the  bom- 
bardment :'»(M)  British  householders  \)iere 
'-ent  as  prisoners  to  the  Mount  and  re- 
mained there  for  two  vveek>.  They  were 
considerable  danger  of  massacre,  but, 

trtunatcly  for-  them,  the  British  shells 
i.'iic<l  man\  t"h"i.slians  as  well  as  Moham- 
nudans,   and   this    pacified    the     Turks. 

itially  the  bombardment  ceased,  and  it 
w.-'.s  said  that  Rahmy  Bey  had  come  to 
an  iinderstaiuiimj:  witii  the  Hritish  Ad- 
miral.    The  \"ali  wi»s  favourable  to  the 


.Vrmenians.  but  iiaieo  me  Greeks.  He 
was  a  Ttative  of  Salonika,  and  his  dislike 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  city  was 
handed  over  to  Greece.  He  persecuted 
the  (Irceks  in  his  province  most  f)itterly. 
(  )ver  h.'Jf  a  million  are  said  to  have 
been  I- n<-d  ■<■^,]  fb?  ir  ump^'ttv  ('onfi*- 
cated. 

The  Turkish  officials  and  merchants 
cornered  supplies,  and  became  immensely 
wealthy  at  the  expen.sc  of  the  general 
population.  Mour  rose  to  about  ;l*/-  a 
pound.  Sugar  co.st  £1  sterling  a  pound, 
coffee  £'i.  Tea  was  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained at  £b  a  pound.  Butter  cost  10/-  a 
pound,  and  meat  about  H/-  a  pound.  The 
gas  was  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  town 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Turkish  officials  had  bought  up  a  large 
cjuantity  of  jietroleum  and  wished  to  sell 
it.  This,  presumably,  they  did  during  the 
fortnight  the  city  ren'.ained  without  gas! 
Rahni}  Bey  played  a  {prominent  part  in 
the  I'cace  negotiations,  .and  it  was  he  who 
took  (ieneral  Town.shend  to  Mudros  to 
draw  up  the  Armi.stice.  Shortly  after, 
liowcver,  he  was  disowned  by  the  Turks, 
and  was  depose<l  from  tiie  (".overnorship 
of  Smyrna.  As  the  rumours  were  so 
contradictory,  there  was  no  public  re- 
joicing wh(in  the  Annistice  was  signed, 
but  the  newspai>ers  began  to  write  furi- 
ously against  the  Germans,  and  against 
the  Young  Turk  party.  They  asserted 
that  Taalat  and  Rnver  were  responsible 
for  all  their  troubles. 

Three  Ottoman-Greek  deputies  prepared  a 
statement  to  lay  l>efore  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment ii:  whicli  ihey  desired  to  know  **  what 
measures  will  \>c  taketi  against  the  persons 
wliu  I'ave  ext'  •"initiated  l.fKHMXX)  Armenians, 
55().(KX)  Greeks,  and  deported  25U,OCH)  ( )tioman- 
Greeks.  and  seizeii  their  goods  and  fortunes ; 
wlio  have  caused  the  death  by  famine  of 
25().0()()  Ottoman-Greeks  eml>odied  in  I^abour 
regiments;  who  have  transferred  commerce 
into  a  monopoly,  despoiled  the  people,  killed 
deputies,  ill-treated  Arabs.  At  this  time  a 
long  and  cynical  article  appearcil  in  a  Con- 
stantini>ple  paper,  urging  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  tinir  "suppleness"  in  i>usliing 
through  the  reforms  for  Greeks  .ind- Armen- 
ians, in  order  lt>  show  their  sincerity  to  the 
}i»tc»tc.  and  tiuis  move  them  to  give  better 
Peace  conditions  to  Turkey. 

It  was  believed  in  Smyrna  that  Taalat 
Pasha  and  ICnver  Pasha  had  become  mil- 
lionaire.-, during  the  war,  and  there  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
former,   at   anv   rate,   sent   hundreds   of 
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horses,  oxen  and  sheep  to  his  farms  in 
the  interior,  as  well  as  immense  sums  in 
cash  to  his  brother  in  the  Caucasus. 
Rahmy  Bey  came  out  of  the  war  richer 
than  Abdul  flamed.  When  a  British 
monitor  iinally  came  into  the  harbour  of 
Smyrna  tl>e  whole  population  went  wild 
with  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The 
captain,  Commander  Alan  Dixon,  was 
carried  shoulder  high  through  the  streets, 
and  accorded  a  reception  as  if  he  were 
the  leader  of  a  relieving  army  entering  a 
beleagured  city. 

In  an  article  in  the  same  magazine,  on 
"  The  Trentino  of  Greece,"  M.  G.  Chrus- 
!?achi  describes  how  the  Greeks  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  all  the  trading 
centres  of  Asia  Minor.  In  every  large 
port  they  are  in  economic  and  commercial 
control.  In  1913  there  were  2051  Greek 
schools    in    Asia     Minor,     attended    by 


l«)r.,000  children,  the  total  (jreek  popula- 
tion amounting  to  1,700,000.  These 
schools  are  entirely  kept  up  by  the  Greek 
communes,  assisted  by  private  muni- 
ficence. The  Turk  has  a  positive  aver- 
sion to  trade.  When  trade  becomes 
aciive  in  any  seaport  or  along  a  railway 
line,  the  Ottoman  retires  and  disappears, 
while  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Levan- 
tines thrive  in  his  place.  This  is  how  it 
has  happened  that  the  Greeks  have 
secured  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  trade 
<)f  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor.  Tlic  Sanjac  or 
Smyrna  is  their  stronghold,  and  Smyrna 
itself  contains  a  larger  Greek  population 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  except- 
ing Constantinople.  The  Greeks  regard 
this  Sanjac  and  that  of  Skutari  and  most 
of  the  coast  line  as  being  theirs  by  right, 
and  the  reported  landing  of  Greek  troops 
in  Smyrna  suggests  that  the  great 
Powers  have  recognised  this  claim. 


BE.ATTY    AND   JELLICOE   COMPARED. 


Lieutenant  Francis  T.  Hunter,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  contributes  an  article 
to  The  World's  Work  upon  Admiral 
Beatty  and  the  Grand  Fleet,  of  which 
American  dreadnoughts  formed  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  for  many  months. 
He  pays  a  great  tribute  to  Lord  Jellicoe, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  attainments.  It  was  he  who  pre- 
pared the  great  instrument  which  later 
fell  to  the  charge  of  Sir  David  Beatty. 
They  are  men,  he  says,  of  utterly  differ- 
ent types.  Beatty  is  primarily  a  fighter, 
Jellicoe  a  student. 

To  such  a  degree  i.s  this  evident  that  in 
contrasting  them  an  authority  on  British  naval 
affairs  has  said :  "  In  power  of  intellect  and 
in  knowledge  of  his  profession  Jellicoe  is  a 
dozen  planes  above  Beatty.  And  yet  when  it 
comes  to  fighting,  in  sjnall  things  and  in  great, 
Beatty  has  an  instinct  for  the  right  stroke  at  • 
tlie  right  moment,  which  in  war  is  beyond 
price."  It  needed  no  war  to  make  Jellicoe 
great.  He  would  at  all  times  stand  out  among 
his  contemporaries.  Beatty,  for  his  stage, 
needed  a  conflict.  And  given  one,  with  the 
chance  to  develop  and  exhibit  his  genius  in 
battle,  he  carried  the  world.  His  chances  came 
early  in  his  career  at  the  Soudan  and  in  China. 
Seizing  them,  he  rushed  so  quickly  up  the 
ladder  of  promotion  that  he  may  have  out- 
stripped his  technical  education.  Jellicoe,  as  a 
naval  strategist  and  tactician,  is  considered 
the  first  man  in  his  profession.  Beatty.,  by 
his  actual  training,  is  neither  strategist  nor 
tactician.  How  could  he  be,  boiling  along,  a 
commander  at  twenty-seven,  a  captain  at 
twenty-nine?      But    with    a    fighting    problem 


and  idle,  he  says,  to  withhold  praise  t< 
the   skill   and   services   of   i^ord  Jellicoe ,.^> 


before  him,  the  open  sea,  and  the  guns  roar- 
ing, he  solves  it  by  instinctive  genius. 

Lieutenant  Hunter  points  out  that  in  I 
the  battle  of  Jutland,  Jeilicoe's  part  was  i 
infinitely    more    difficult    than    that    of/ 
Beatty,   for  upon  the   former  depended 
the  whole  issue  of  the  battle.    It  is  blind 

\t  ta 
licoeV^^ 
at  Jutland  simply  because  his  prudence 
and  the  god  of -mists  brought  him  no 
complete  and  crushing  victory.  What 
Beatty  might  have  done  is  at>other  ques- 
tion for  ever  unanswerable,  but,  as  far 
as  Jeilicoe's  beautiful  tactics  were  per- 
mitted to  go  in  the  failing  light,  they 
could  not  have  been  better.  Lieutenant 
Hunter  regrets  that  he  never  saw  Lord^ 
Jellicoe  in  command,  but  usually  as  the* 
guest  of  Admiral  Beatty  or  some  of  the 
other  British  Admirals  of  the' Fleet.  He 
thus  describes  him  :— 

So  entirely  is  he  unlike  tlie  mental  picture 
I  had  formed  that  1  could  scarcely  believe 
him  to  be  the  man  of  whom  the  entire  world 
(including  the  German)  had  heard  so  much. 
To  this  efTect  his  civilian  clothes  no  doubt 
contributed  a  share.  But  to  find  in  place  of 
the  tall,  thin,  austere,  and  aloof  man  I  had 
pictured,  a  m.in  small  of  size  and  jovial  as 
well  as  cordial  in  the  extreme  was  no  small 
shock.  In  the  presence  of  Lord  Jellicoe  one 
at  once  recognises  the  highest  type  of  gentle- 
man in  England — one  who  places  you  imme- 
diately  at     ea:=e    by    hU    delightfully   conver- 
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sant  manner.  Keen  for  sport,  he  always  pre- 
fers to  be  out  and  doing — tennis  being  most 
usual.  ...  He  loves  the  fleet  and  frequently 
visits  it.  acceptirp  witlj  entliusiasm  the  cor- 
dial hosi)itality  of  his  former  .-Kdmirals.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  Americans  did  not  see 
more  of  the  great  Jellicoe.  Even  his  visits  to 
our  flac-hip  were  of  necessity  informal,  which 
prevented  rendering  him  suitable  honours. 
Those  who  know  him  best  affirm  that  only 
by    coiitiiuitd    association    can    his    worth    be 


judged.  Which,  no  dou^a.  is  true,  for  lie  lacks 
that  impelling  force  of  personality,  that 
\ivacious  ch  tiiat  draws  even  a  stranger 

at  once  to  . 

Lieutenant  Hunter,  by  the  way,  met 
.'\dmiral  Beatty  constantly  owing  to  the 
fact  tliat  he  was  a  fine  tennis  player  and 
frequently  partnerc(i  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  court-^. 


WHAT   WILL    HAPPEN    WHEN    AMERICA 

GOES    "DRY"? 


When  the  United  States  adopts  com- 
plete Prohibition  early  ne.xt  year  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  throughout  the 
country  will  be  thrown  idle.  What  to  do 
with  these  establishments  is  a  matter 
which  is  receiving  the  anxious  attention 
of  their  owners  and  also  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malted  liquors  in  the  United 
States  is  not  far  short  of  TOO.OUO.OOO 
dollars.  The  owners  of  this  enormously 
valuable  property  naturally  look  upon 
nation-wide  Prohibition  as  a  catastrophe 
of  the  most  terrible  kind,  especially  as 
they  can  expect  no  compensation  what- 
ever. 

^Ir.  H.  E.  Howe,  who  is  a  chemical 
engineer  connected  with  a  large  firm  of 
industrial  chemists,  contributes  an  article 
on  the  subject  to  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  He  points  out  various  \^ys  in 
which  the  brewers  might  adapt  their 
piants  to  the  new  conditions.  According 
to  him,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  in 
this  direction.  Some  breweries,  it  is  true, 
have  made  radical  changes  in  order  to 
maintain  their  earning  capacities,  and 
others  are  already  preparing  to  quit  busi- 
ness altogether.  A  few  believe  that  they 
will  ultimately  be  permitted  to  brew  two 
per  cent.  beer,  and  are,  accordingly,  tak- 
ing steps  to  keep  their  property  in  condi- 
tion at  considerable  expejise.  Mr.  Howe 
says: — 

It  has  l)een  difficult  at  times  to  make  those 
concerned  appreciate  that  virtually  every 
brewery  presents  a  different  problem,  so  far 
as  its  use  in  new  fields  of  endeavour  is  con- 
cerned. There  may  be  a  class  of  work  that 
most  naturally  fits  in  with  brewery  equipment, 
but  raw  materials,  market,  competition,  loca- 
tion, and  other  such  factors  mi^st  Ik?  con- 
sidered. The  problem  often  involves  more  of 
economics  than  of  science. 

The  modern  brewery  is  especially  designed 
for  a  particular  set  of  operations.    This  is  not 


well  suited,  of  cour.-.e.  to  other  uses.  Breweries 
require  height  out  of  proportion  to  floor  area 
from  the  view-point  of  other  industries.  The 
foundations  will  seldom  carry  additional 
weight  on  the  upper  floors :  for.  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  heavy  portions  of  a  brewery's 
equipment  are  on  the  lower  floors,  if  not  in- 
deed on  the  ground. 

The  power  plant  will  probably  require  im- 
portant additions  for  any  new  work,  although 
this  may  be  confined  to  the  boiler-room.  The 
refrigeration  equipment  may  prove  useful, 
while  the  bottling  and  labelling  machinery  will 
often  remain  unused. 

A  brewery  is  fortunate  indeed  if  more  than 
a  portion  of  its  building  and  mechanical  cquip- 
m.ent  can  be  put  to  work  on  unfamiliar  pro- 
ducts, or  if  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
new  apparatus  is  required.  The  ideal  would 
be  a  profitable  product  to  be  made  with  little 
change  in  plant,  by  methods  differing  as  little 
as  possil)le  from  those  already  in  vogue.  This 
is   seldom  approached. 

The  brewers  who  have  already  em- 
barked on  new  enterprises  have,  as  a 
rule,  stuck  to  the  raw  material  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar — malt. 
Amongst  the  important  malt  products 
they  are  manufacturing  are  malted  milk, 
malt  syrup,  maltose,  malt  flour.  One 
Colorado  concern.  to%vhich  he  refers,  in- 
stalled dairy  machinery  and  undertook 
the  manufacture  of  malted  milk,  divert- 
ing, however,  part  of  its  capital  to  the 
anil)itious  task  of  developing  the  porce- 
lain industry.  The  porcelain  made  there 
has  ultimately,  so  it  is  said,  equalled  the 
best  Cicmian  standards,  and  the  dual  ex- 
periment has  been  a  pronounced  success. 

Malt  syrup  is  lieing  made  by  six  or  eight 
concerns  formerly  in  the  brewing  and  malt- 
ing industry,  and  thus  far  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  One  producer  makes  12,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  is  sold  to  capacity  four 
months  ahead.  Success  in  manufacturing  malt 
syrup  and  maltfsc,  which  is  malt  sugar,  de- 
pends on  the  purity  of  the  carbohydrate  raw 
material,  as  well  as  care  and  control  in  fiher- 
ing,   clarifying,   and   concentrating  operations. 
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Much  fine  malt  syrup  is  made  from  barley; 
corn-starch  is  the  starting-point  in  other 
plants.  The  product  competes  with  corn  syrup 
and  table  syrup  made  from  cane.  It  is  con- 
sidered one-third  sweeter  than  corn  syrup, 
and  has  an  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  ad- 
dition of  cane  syrup  to  make  a  high-grade  pro- 
duct. It  can  be  made  of  good  colour,  has  a 
distinctly  pleasing  taste,  and  is  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  our  sugar  supply.  It  makes 
superior  hard  candy,  is  used  in  crackers,  bread, 
etc.,  and  enters  into  many  foods.  As  an  article 
for  export  it  finds  a  ready  market  in  England 
for  the  production  of  beer,  etc. 

Malt  flour  is  thus  far  little  known  in  the 
cereal  market.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is 
made  by  grinding  malt  between  rolls  and  siev- 
ing the  flour  to  remove  any  husks.  Being 
very  hygroscopic,  malt  flour  presents  some 
minor  difficulties  in  package  selection  for 
storage  and  transport,  so  that  it  may  be  found 
better  to  extract  it  with  cold  water,  and  after 
filtering  concentrate  the  solution  to  a  paste. 

According  to  C.  A.  Nowak.  these  malt  pro- 
ducts impart  valuable  characteristics  to  bread, 
especially  those  made  from  strong,  harsh 
flours.  The  flavour  is  improved,  and  the  bread 
dries  out  nitich  more  slowly  and  is  more  easily 
digested.  The  malt  also  feeds  the  yeast,  and 
so  shortens  the  time  required  for  fermenta- 
tion. No  doubt  some  educational  work  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  to  encourage  a  wider 
use  of  such  malt  products,  but  this  is  the  case 
with  every  new  material. 


In  dairy  districts  the  brewery  may  become  a 
factory  for  milk  products,  which  are  varied 
as  well  as  numerous.  They  include  lactose, 
casein,  butter,  and  cream.  There  is  always  an 
opportunity  for  a  distinctly  flavoured  cheese, 
while  many  believe  this  war  will  establish  dry 
milk  in  our  list  of  foods,  just  as  the  CivU 
War  intrenched  condensed  milk.  Specially 
fermented  milk  beverages  improving  on  but- 
termilk should  also  be  considered. 

But  though  Mr.  Howe  is  able  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  a  brewerj'  can  be 
adapted  to  other  purposes  than  that  of 
the  making  of  beer,  one  cannot  but  feel 
dubious  as  to  the  demand  for  the  new 
products  being  great  enough  to  keep  any- 
thing like  all  the  breweries  of  the  States 
at  work.  Amongst  the  interesting  possi- 
bilities he  suggests  are  the  refining  of 
oils,  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  bottling  of  fruits  or  juices, 
the  manufacture  of  various  soft  drinks, 
canning,  ice-making,  the  production  of 
compressed  yeast,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
obviously  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  these  plants  working  in  producing 
such  miscellaneous  articles,  and  no  sur- 
prise w-ill  be  occasioned  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  breweries  close  down  alto- 
gether. 
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Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  who  for  some 
years  had  charge  of  irrigation  matters 
in  Victoria,  is  now  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  on  land  settlement  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  has  been 
given  general  charge  of  soldier  settle- 
ment. He  contributes  an  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  of  farm  settle- 
ments to  The  American  Rez'iezi'  of  Rc- 
viezvs.  This  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  note 
by  Mr.  Lane,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Minister  points  out  that  for 
the  last  four  years  the  United  States  has 
almost  stood  still,  excepting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  those  things  needed  to  supply 
an  immediate  war  demand  in  Europe  or 
*  America.  Railroad  maintenance  has  been 
neglected,  house  building  has  been  largely 
suspended,  no  large  enterprises  of  any 
kind  have  been  entered  upon,  excepting 
in  connection  with  the  war.  But  during 
these  four  years  various  things  have  been 
found  out.  Roads  were  poor.  They 
broke  to  pieces  under  the  strain  of  heavy 
motor  traJtic.  Rivers  were  clogged. 
They  had  been  abandoned  for  so  many 
vears  that  there  were  no  boats  available 


to  relieve  the  traffic  of  congested  rail- 
roads. Falling  water  v.-as  a  plenty,  but 
capital  feared  to  develop  these  hydro- 
electric possibilities  because  of  short- 
sighted laws.  The  world  was  cr>'ing 
aloud  for  bread,  and  sudden  realisation 
came  that  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  was  gradually  declining  in 
proportion  to  the  city  population.  All 
these  things,  he  says,  point  towards  work 
that  should  be  done  now. 

One  solution  is  the  plan  for  putting  sol- 
diers upon  farms.  Congress  is  consider- 
ing the  creation  of  a  fund  of  100,000,000 
dollars  (  £20,000,000),  out  of  which  farm 
homes  ior  returned  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  to  be  provided.  Mr.  Mead  gives  the 
Durham  Settlement  which  has  come  into 
beinsr  in  California  under  his  direction 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  This 
settlement  consists  of  100  families, 
located  on  about  GOOO  acres  of  land. 

In  this  development  the  board  had  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  in  selecting  the  land,  esti- 
mating its  productive  value,  and  fixing  the 
prices    which   colonists    could   afford   to   pay; 
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made  a  soil  suricv  vvliicli  l)ccaiijc  the  Ijasi.s 
for  fixiiipr  the  size  and  price  of  farms ;  created 
a  mosquilo-aliatement  district  to  forestall  pos- 
sil)le  malarial  frouMcs.  The  State  EiiKincer's 
office  fiiniished  architects  and  architectural 
draftsmen  to  hel|)  i)repare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  settlers'  houses.  The  OtTice  of  (iood 
Roads  and  Rural  Enpincerinj;  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  ARriculture  furnished 
the  plans  and  supcr'uised  the  construction  of 
the  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 

The  honefits  to  settlers  of  these  prcpar.iti<rv 
steps  include,  among  other  things : 

Ahility  to  reach  an  intelligent  decision  a.-. 
to  ti'.e  productive  value  of  each  farm; 

Ahility  to  secure  scttkrs  without  paying  com- 
missions to  land-selling  agents.  Tl.i,  saved 
.settlers  over  100.000  dollars. 

Twenty-two  acres  of  land  hu.c  ixtii  it- 
served  as  a  community  and  recreation  centre 
and  movements  are  in  progress  for  the  estab- 
lishment thereon  of  a  vocational  training 
school  in  agriculture. 

Concrete  and  gravel  high  way  .->  j.c  l<eing 
built  to  connect  the  farms  with  the  concrete 
State  highway. 

Settlers  have  had  tiie  advice  and  aW  of  a 
farmstead  engineer  in  locating  farm  buildings 
and  laying  out  fields. 

A  community  contract  has  been  made  with 
an  electric  power  company,  which  gives  settlers 
electric  current  for  power  purposes  at  ii  cent 
per  kilowatt  liour  and  for  lighting  purposes  at 
2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  was  made  ready  for 
irrigation  and  jilanted  to  crops  before  being 
offered  to  settlers.  This  enabled  them  to 
begin  immediately  the  vocation  they  under- 
stood, and  they  could  see  in  those  growing 
crops  money  for  the  first  year's  living  ex- 
penses and  to  meet  the  next  instalment  on 
their  land.  Levelling  the  land  for  irrigation 
was  the  aid  settlers  most  appreciated.  This  is 
an  engineering  rather  than  an  agricultural 
task.  It  requires  a  special  knack  and  experi- 
ence and  an  equipment  that  the  individual 
settler  cannot  afford.  In  order  to  do  this 
economically  the  hoard  invested  10,000  dollars 
in  land-levelling  equipment.  Doing  this  has 
saved  settlers  time  and  costly  mistakes  due 
to  lack  of  skill  and  experience  in  this  kind  of 
farm  work. 

.\n  expert  sui)erintendent.  to  whom  settlers 
can  go  for  advice,  is  a  feature  the  value  of 
whicli  .settlers  ap|)reciatc. 

A  co-operative  stock-breeding  association 
has  been  organised,  and  the  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  of  the  State  University  is 
its  president.  « 

Settlers  have  twenty  years'  time  and  amor- 
tised payments  at  5  per  cent,  interest  on  land 
and  improvements.  Their  own  capital  has 
lieen  supi)Ie!nented  by  State  funds  in  Imancmg 
the  initial  equiitment  of  farms.  In  this  way 
the  full  earning  power  of  the  land  is  realised 
the  first  >ear. 

In  the  selection  of  settlers  the  board  gave 
preference  to  married  over  unmarried  people; 
to  tenant-farmers  over  almost  anyone  else;  to 
the  man  with  adequate  capital  over  the  man 
to  whom  the  undertaking  would  be  a  serious 
financial  risk.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars,  whicii 
is  about   10  per  cent,  of  the  average  cost  ot 


cquipiK'd  farms,  was  fixed  as  the  minimum 
cai)ital  which  a  settler  must  have.  The  aver- 
age cish  capital  of  .settlers  accepted  was  about 
double  thi5:  sum.  The  number  of  applicants 
was  se\eral  times  the  number  of  farms. 

One  year  ago  no  owner  had  lived  on  the 
land  for  twenty  years.  On  last  Christmas 
Day  there  were  over  one  hundred  home- 
owners, a  large  jiercentagc  of  whom  were 
living  in  houses  which  for  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  attractive  ai>pearancc  will 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  country 
community.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  best 
talent  of  tl.e  State  in  planning  and  erecting 
their  homes.  Good  taste  costs  no  more  than 
]ioor  taste. 

The    .saving    to    this    community   by   having 
the  building  progr;:mme  financed  and  cat 
out  under  the  boards  direction  has  to  be 
to  be  realised.    Instead  of  leaving  each  settler 
to  look  after  the  Iiuilding  of  his  house  and 
other    improvements     unaided,     which    would 
have  mc;LiU  that  over  one  hundred  men  would 
have  had  to  abandon  farm  work  at  a  critic -.1 
time    to    hunt    for    carpenters,    try    to    en 
plumbers,  do  many  things  they  did  not  un.i.i 
stand,  under  conditions  which  compelled  them 
to  buy  ipiickly  and  hence  to  buy  at  a  disad- 
vantage,   the    board    made    this   supervision    a 
part  of  the  State  aid.     The  material   for  the 
improvement  of  farms  was  bought  at  whole- 
sale   in    carload    lots    and    for    cash.      In    this 
way  the  settlers  were  able  to  secure  wholesale 
prices. 

Special  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent speculation  in  land.  The  cotitract 
under  which  the  .settlers  take  their  fami.s 
requires  them  to  enter  on  actual  re^i- 
dcnce  within  six  months,  and  to  continue 
to  reside  on  the  farm  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  each  calendar  year  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  No 
farm  can  he  transfefred,  assigned,  mort- 
tj^aged,  or  sub-let  within  five  years  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board.  It  was 
thought  that  these  restrictions  would  he 
rcsenteil,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  applicants  were  anxious  to  settle 
somewhere  where  land  speculation  and 
its  attciuiuio.  (j\ils  could  be  avoided. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  settle- 
jnent  for  farm  labourers.  Twenty-six 
allotments  are  Dccupicd  by  them.  Each 
allotment  ha^  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
and  on  these  comfortable  homes  have 
been  or  are  being  built. 

The  piiriK)sc  is  to  give  wage-earners  on 
farms  homes  where  the  wives  and  children 
can  live  in  comfort  and  independence ;  where 
tliey  can  have  land  eiiough  to  grow  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  their  table;  to  keep  a  cow, 
some  pigs  and  chickens,  and  to  have  the  feel- 
ing of  independence  and  self-respect  needed- 
to  create  the  right  kind  of  character  in  the 
rising   generation.     The   homes    of   the    farm 
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workers  at  Durham  represent  a  form  of  rural 
democracy  which  needs  to  be  extended.  Al- 
ready the  wives  of  some  of  these  wage-earners 
have  secured  flocks  of  pure-bred  fowls  from 
the  Stale  Agricultural  College.  One  st-ttlcr, 
who  is  a  carpenter  and  who  has  earned  5  dol- 
lars each  day  working  at  his  trade,  has.  with 
the  help  of  his  wife,  built  his  home  by  work- 
ing mornings  and  evenings.'  A  farm  lal)ourer 
who  had  only  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  5 
per  cent,  deposit  on  the  land  now  has  over* 
600  dollars  with  which  to  start  building  his 
house.  Since  July  1  he- and  his  wife,  together, 
have  been  paid  6.50  dollars  a  day  and  their 
board  for  working  on  adjacent  farms  and 
orchards.  For  two  months  of  the  time  every 
dollar  of  their  wages  was  deposited  in  the 
local  bank.  These  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied to  show  what  great  results  come  from 
giving  proper  incentive  to  hope  and  ambition. 
These  people  will  be  our  future  farm-ov/ners. 

These  labourers  are  as  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  as  any 
farm  owner,  and  participate  actively  in 
the  community  conferences  regarding 
matters  affecting  the  general  welfare. 

The  constitution  of  the  Stock-Breeders'  As- 
sociation requires  that  the  colony  shall  have 
only  one  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  one  breed  of 
hogs,  and  two  breeds  of  sheep.  Only  pure- 
bred sires  are  to  be  used,  and  every  dairy 
animal  coming  into  the  settlement  must  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis.  All  sires  are  to  be 
owned  by  the  association  or  approved  by  it. 

Mr.  Mead  points  out  that  this  success- 
ful demonstration  in  California  has  an 
important  relation  to  the  movement  to 
provide  rural  homes  for  returned  sol- 
diers.    Every  soldier  who  wants  to  live 


in  the  country  and  who  is  qualified  to 
succeed  there,  is  to  be  given  a  chance. 
This  cannot  be  done,  he  asserts,  by  finan- 
cing farm  buying  by  scattered  indivi- 
duals. It  can  only  be  done  through  a 
planned  community  development.  Un- 
social, unprogressive  rural  neighbour- 
hoods would  be  replaced  by  organised 
rural  life  which  these  young  soldiers 
would  establish  if  properly  helped. 

Mr.  Mead  is  very  strong  all 
through  for  group  settlement.  Com- 
munity life  and  spirit  cannot,  he  says, 
be  created  by  dealing  with  scattered  in- 
dividuals. There  must  be  enough  people 
living  in  close  contact  to  make  com- 
munity action  effective,  lessen  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  and  give  cour- 
age to  the  members  who  confront  the 
hard  task  of  earning  a  living  and  paying 
for  a  farm  at  the  same  time. 

The  psychology  of  group  settlement  must 
be  seen  to  be  realised.  What  I  wear  and 
eat  is  important  only  when  contrasted  with 
what  is  worn  by  my  neighbours.  If  they  wear 
patched  clothes  I  am  not  mortified  if  my 
trousers  are  ragged.  A  group  settlement  prac- 
tises economies  and  makes  sustained  efforts 
with  cheerfulness  and  pride  which  are  im- 
possible to  a  single  family  living  among  easy- 
going prosperous  neighbours.  In  the  State 
settlement  of  California  settlers  who  lack 
money  to  build  the  houses  they  desire  or  who 
object  to  war  prices  are  living  this  winter  in 
their  barns.  They  regard  this  as  an  adventure 
rather  than  a  hardship. 


HOW   NEW    GERMANY    IS    GOVERNED. 


William  Harbutt  Dawson  writes  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  new  Germany.  He  strongly 
resents  the  doubts,  "  as  ungenerous  as 
they  are  unjustifiable,"'  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  bona  fides  of  the  Ger- 
man constitution  makers,  and  asserts  that 
of  the  genuinely  democratic  spirit  of  the 
draft  constitution  which  the  National  As- 
sembly was  called  together  to  discuss 
and  shape  to  its  mind  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  draft  constitution 
of  Weimar  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
entire  paraphernalia  of  the  past  semi- 
absolutism.  There  can  be  no  ambiguity 
about  the  opening  words:  '"All  State 
power  is  vested  in  the  German  people.' 
Although  the  federation  is  still  called  by 
the  name  Empire,  it  has  a  republican 
basis,  and  in  apportioning  representation 
in  the  central  legislature  of  the  future 


short   work   is   to   be   made   of   the   old 
territorial  boundaries. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  Germany  shall 
consist  of  a  series  of  "  Free  States,"  eacli  hav- 
ing at  least  2,000,000  inhabitants.  As  all  but 
five  of  the  twenty-five  existing  States  (disre- 
garding Alsace-Lorraine)  have  less  than  that 
population,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
justment will  be  necessary.  In  order  to  make 
impossible  the  domination  of  Prussia  in  the 
federation,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  that  king- 
dom into  seven  parts,  several  of  them  to  lie 
amalgamated  with  adjoining  territories.  Each 
of  these  Free  States  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
single  Chamber,  to  which  the  Government  will 
be  directly  responsible,  not  in  the  old  formal 
way,  but  in  a  full  Parliamentary  sense. 

Formerly  Prussia,  though  having  only 
17  votes  out  of  58  in  the  Federal 
Council,  so  controlled  some  of  the  small 
states  that  she  exercised  a  sort  of  per- 
petual proxy  over  the  votes,  and  by  other 
means  the  dominant  position  of  Prussia 
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in  the  lunj^ire  was  secured.  Such  dom- 
ination is  entirely  swept  away  in  the  new 
constitution. 

The  new  niacliinery  of  Federal  Government 
is  to  consist  of  a  President  and  a  Legislature 
of  two  Chambers,  forming  together  the 
Keichstag.  The  Unpcr  Chamber,  or  House  of 
States  (Staafenhaus),  is  to  consist  of  seventy 
delegates  elected  by  the  State  Diets,  not  more 
than  one-third  falling  to  any  one  State — an- 
other provision  aimed  against  Prussian  dom- 
ination— and  the  Lower  Chamber,  or  "  People's 
House"  (rolkshaus),  of  433  deputies  (or  421 
without  Alsace-Lorraine),  on  the  basis  of  one 
deputy  for  every  150.000  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910.  Election  in  both 
cases  is  to  be  for  three  years — the  original 
duration  of  the  Imperial  Diet  before  the 
period  was  extended  to  five  years  in  1888.  In 
addition  there  may  be  an  Imperial  Council 
(Rcichsrat).  forming  a  sort  of  vcxus  between 
the  Central  Executive  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments. .  .  .  The  suffrage  is  to  be  universal 
(manhood  and  womanhood),  the  qualifying 
age  being  reduced  to  twenty,  and  voting  is 
to  be  secret,  as  at  present;  while  effect  is 
to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  proportional  re- 
presentation. The  idea  is  that  disagreements  be- 
tween the  two  Cliambcrs,  or  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  C"ham!)crs,  shall  be  decided  by 
referendum — a  cumbrous  method  upon  which 
an  improvement  will  no  doubt  be  found  lie- 
fore  the  draft  constitution  has  l>een  long  under 
discussion. 

The  method  of  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent nt  the  time  Mr.  Dawson  wrote  had 
not  been  ("inally  decided  on.  but  appar- 
ently the  French  practice  has  been 
adopted,  and  Ebert  was  elected  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  powers  of  the  President  arc 
far-reaching. 

He  will  promulgate  all  laws,  without  exercis- 
ing a  veto  on  them,  a  limitation  which  applied 
equally  to  the  ex-Emperor.  He  will  represent 
the  Empire  in  international  relations,  and  will 
enter  into  alliances  and  other  treaties  witli 
foreign  Powers  in  the  Emi)ire's  name  ;  but  war 
is  to  be  declared  and  Peace  concluded  in 
virtue  of  laws,  and  it  is  also  provided  that, 
when  a  League  of  Nations  has  been  formed, 
all  treaties  concluded  with  members  of  the 
League  will  require  tlie  assent  of  the  Diet. 

His  greatest  responsibility,  however, 
relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Ministry. 
There  is  to  be  a  Chancellor,  but  he  docs 
not  have  anything  like  the  power  which 
was  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  tmder 
the  old  regime.  Both  Chancellor  and 
Ministers  must  from  first  to  last  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  popular  Chamber, 
and  if  that  confidence  is  withdrawn 
frottj  any  one  of  them  he  must  resign. 
Most  of  us  reverence  the  British  Parlia- 
mentary system  rather  for  its  antiquity 
than  for  its  eflicicncy,  and  it  is  not  very 


surprising  to  find  that  the  Germans  liave 
bettered  it  in  at  any  rate  one  respect. 
The  new  German  Ministers  must  not 
necessarily  be  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  system  of 
government  by  experts  is  proposed,  and 
that  future  Gennan  Cabinets  may  be  re- 
cruited in  part  from  the  outside.  In 
I'.ngland.  Ministers  must  be  members  of 
either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  of  Lords.  Under  the  compelling 
stress  of  war,  many  outside  experts 
were  made  Ministers,  but,  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  law,  they  were  obliged 
to  be  elected  members  of  Parliament  as 
well.  In  (^ennaiiy  that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. There  a  well-tried  and  singularly 
efficient  systein  of  municipal  government ' 
had  demonstrated  the  value  of  govern- 
ment by  experts,  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
l)ected  that  the  (jermans  would  copy  the 
system  in  their  new  constitution.  "  Per- 
sonally," says  Mr.  Dawson,  *'  I  believe 
that  a  modified  system  of  government  by 
experts  will  work  and  work  well  in  Ger- 
many. Whether  it  would  succeed  equally 
or  at  all  in  this  country  may  be  ques- 
tionable. l)ut  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that 
while  (iermans  worship  the  expert,  we, 
as  a  nation,  loathe  his  very  name." 

The  powers  assigned  under  the  new 
constitution  to  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
are  somewhat  greater  than  they  were 
under  the  old  Empire.  The  railway  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  is  to  be  federalised. 
Bismarck  failed  to  carry  this  in  the 
'seventies.  The  reserve  rights  of  the 
States  in  relation  to  defence  disappear 
and  sejiarate  diplomatic  representation 
which  was  allowed  to  the  .secondary 
States  when  they  joined  the  Empire  in 
1871  is  to  be  abolished.  An  attempt  is 
evidently  being  made  at  the  h^ederal  re- 
gulation of  the  churches  and  schools.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  new  Empire  is  to 
exercise  wider  powers  of  taxation  tlian 
the  old  enjoyed.  Mr.  Dawson  emphas- 
ises the  need  there  is  for  ( iermany  to 
have  a  responsible  government  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  deprecates  the  warnings  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  Weimar 
National  Assembly  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  (ierman  jjeople.     lie  concludes: 

Without  a  united  and  stable  Germany  no 
war  contribution  worth  naming  will  be  re- 
coverable, and  the  already  dangerous  state  of 
the  Continent  from  the  Rhine  onward  will  in- 
evitably worsen  until  the  forces  of  disorder 
and  desperation  may,  perchance,  drag  the 
world  into  a  second  catastrojihe. 
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JELLICOE    AND   JUTLAND.' 


The  controversy  between  the  Beatty 
and  Jellicoe  men  concerning  the  engage- 
ment off  Jutland  will  probably  never  be 
settled.  The  matter  is,  after  all,  one 
which  could  only  be  decided  by  fighting 
the  battle  over  again.  The  Beatty  men 
consider  that  the  function  of  a  battle 
fleet  is  to  smash  the  enemy  at  all  costs,  no 
matter  what  failure  so  to  do  may  mean. 
The  Jellicoe  men  consider  that  the  chief 
concern  of  the  fleet  was  to  guard  Eng- 
land, and  to  keep  the  enemy  vessels  in 
home  ports  without  taking  risks  which 
might  quite  conceivably  have  lost  for  us 
the  control  of  the  sea.  Nelson  knew 
when  he  engaged  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar  that  there 
were  enough  ships  in  reserve  to  prevent 
the  French  landing  in  England,  even  if 
victory  had  not  been  his.  Jfellicoe.  ^on 
the  other  hand,  was  only  too  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  ships  in  re- 
serve to  protect  England  had  he  suft'ered 
defeat  at  Jutland.  Later  events  seem  to 
show  that  the  policy  Admiral  Jellicoe 
pursued  was  the  right  one.  He  has  cer- 
tainly been  justified  by  what  happened 
afterwards,  for,  although  the  battle  of 
Jutland  did  not  result  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  German  fleet,  the  Germans  made 
no  further  attempt  to  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  navy. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  book 
has  revived  the  controversy  over  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  but  it  does  not  help  to 
settle  the  "question  as  to  whether  victory 
would  have  rested  with  the  British  had 
the  German  fleet  been  closely  engaged. 
What  it  does  demonstrate  is  that  Lord 
Tellicoe  had  ample  reason  for  avoiding 
the  taking  of  any  unnecessary^  risks. 
When  the  war  opened  the  public  idea  of 
the  navy  was  that  it  was  absolutely  ready 
for  all  possible  eventualities.    It  was  ap- 

*"  The  Grand  Fleet.  1914-16 :  Its  Creation, 
Development  and  Work."  By  Admiral  Vis- 
count Jellicoe   of  Scapa.     (Cassell,  31/6  net.) 


parently  at  least  twice  as  powerful  as  the 
German  fleet,  and  we  had  all  been  led  to 
believe  that  in  matters  naval,  at  any  rate, 
Great  Britain  was  ahead  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Lord  Jellicoe 
rudely  shatters  this  idea,  and.  after  read- 
ing his  pages,  one  cannot  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  had  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  risked  an  action  during  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war.  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  British  fleet  might  have 
been  defeated. 

The  mistake  that  the  Germans  made 
was  to  assume  that  the  British  Admiralty 
had  prepared  bases  and  fleet  with  a 
thoroughness  at  any  rate  equal  to  their 
own.  Lord  Jellicoe  expresses  surprise 
that  they  did  not  make  great  efforts  to 
weaken  the  British  fleet  in  capital  ships 
bv  destroyer  and  submarine  attacks  on 
the  bases  in  the  eady  months  of  the  war. 
especially  as  they  were  strong  in  de- 
stroyers. "  They  could  not,"  he  says, 
"  have  put  them  to  better  use  than  in 
an  attack  on  Scapa  Flow  during  the  early 
months  of  the  1914-1-")  winter."  He 
admits  that  possibly  the  Germans  were 
surprised  that  we  did  not  attack  their 
bases,  but  there  was  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  this.  "  We  were  short  of 
destroyers.  We  knew  that  the  German 
bases  were  ecjuipped  with  many  heavy 
guns,  and  we  assumed  that  they  had  pro- 
tected them  with  extensive  mine  fields. 
Thev  also  possessed  strong  and  anti-sub- 
marine defences."  It  was  afterwards 
proved  that  Lord  Jellicoe's  information 
on  this  point  was  correct.  He  goes  on: 
"  I  can  only  imagine  that  the  Germans 
credited  us  also  with  possessing  harbour 
defences  and  obstructions  which,  in  our 
case,  were  non-existent.  It  may  have 
seemed  impossible  to  the  German  mind 
that  we  should  place  our  fleet^  on  which 
the  Empire  depended  for  its  tery  exist- 
ence, in  a  position  where  it  was  open  to 
submarine   or   destroyer   attack."      It    is 
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obvious  that  the  Grand  I'^lect  was  ex- 
posed to  very  great  danger,  and  that  it 
was  only  saved  from  severe  loss  by  lack 
of  enterprise  on  the  (iermans'  part,  but 
this  lack  of  enterprise  was  really  due  to 
a  belief  that  the  British  preparations  for 
the  naval  war  had  been  as  far-sighted 
and  efficient  as  their  own. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  un- 
pleasant talc.  Lord  Jellicoe  says  that 
the  German  submarines  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed "  a  radius  of  action  and  sea-keep- 
ing qualities  considerably  greater  than 
those  of  our  own  submarines,"  and  adds 
that  the  number  of  destroyers  we  pos- 
sessed was  quite  inadequate  to  form  a 
screen  for  a  battle  fleet,  and  a  battle- 
cruiser  squadron  which  constantly  kept 
the  sea.  While  the  Germans  had  their 
mine  fields  we.  on  the  other  hand,  were 
entirely  unprovided  with  this  particular 
form  of  defence.  Our  only  protection 
against  mines  strewn  by  tlie  Germans  in 
the  North  Sea  was  to  send  out  mine- 
sweepers to  work  ahead  of  the  battle 
fleet,  but  he  goes  on,  "  The  number  of 
mine-sweepers  we  possessed  was  wholly 
inadequate  of  such  a  task,  the  result 
being  that  our  battle  fleet  was  pushed 
farther  on  towards  the  north." 

Touching  on  the  mine,  Lord  Jellicoe 
admits  that  "  it  had  been  neglected  by 
us,"  whereas  the  Gennans  had  indus- 
triously developed  it.  The  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers  of  the  German  fleet  were 
fitted  for  mine  laying.  "  which  was  not 
the  case  with  us."  In  material,  the  Ger- 
mans were  ahead  of  us.  The  battle  of 
Jutland  proved  that  the  German  vessels 
were  more  strongly  constructed,  with 
thicker  end  armour  and  complete  deck 
protection,  so  that  a  single  shell  or  a 
single  salvo  would  not  explode  their 
magazines.  They  were  broader  in  the 
beam,  so  that  their  vital  parts  were  less 
•  likely  to  be  touched.  They  had  more 
scientific  appliances  for  directing  and 
controlling  the  fire,  and  a  more  formid- 
able projectile  which  would  penetrate 
armour  plate  and  burst  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  struck,  instead  of  on  the  outer 
skin  as  ours  usually  did.  They  had  star 
shells  and  specially  adapted  searchlights, 
and  mechanical  ranging  instruments  for 
the  lighter  guns,  which  things  the  British 
navy  did  not  possess,  so  that  it  could  not 
fight  a  night  action. 


This  makes  most  discjuieiing  reading, 
but  it  is  still  worse  to  find  that  there 
were  practically  no  defences  at  all  at 
Scapa  Flow,  and  when  Lord  Jellicoe  took 
over  the  command  from  Sir  George  Cal- 
laghan  all  he  could  do  was  to  land  some 
twelve-pounder  guns  from  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  and  mount  them  at  the  en- 
trances. **  No  searchlights,  however, 
could  be  provided,  so  that  the  guns  were 
not  of  much  value  at  night,"  Had  the 
Germans  sent  submarines  to  attack  the 
fleet  lying  there,  they  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  secured  many  capital  ships  as 
victims.  As  it  was,  the  suspicion  that  a 
submarine  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
forced  the  entire  fleet  to  hastily  weigh 
anchor  and  put  to  sea.  whilst  "  all  the 
small  craft,  such  as  drifters,  steam  boats, 
motor  boats,  yachts,  etc.,  which  could  be 
collected,  were  ordered  to  steam  up  and 
down  the  line  at  high  speed  outside  the 
fleet,  with  the  object  of  confusing  the 
submarine  and  endeavouring  to  ram  her. 
Colliers  and  store-ships  which  had  steam 
ready  were  directed  to  weigh  and  go 
alongside  the  battleships  that  were  not 
fitted  with  toqjedo  nets  in  order  to  act 
as  a  form  of  protection  against  torpedoes 
fired  at  these  valuable  vessels."  The 
position  was  so  impossible  that  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  obliged  to  leave  Scapa  Flow 
and  go  to  Loch  Swilly,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  for  shelter.  It  was  whilst  sta- 
tioned there  that  the  super-dreadnought 
Audacious  ran  on  a  mine  and  sank. 

By  incessant  work  the  bases  were  ren- 
dered safe  against  enemy  attack.  The 
deficiency  of  destroyers  was  rapidly  made 
good,  and  the  building  of  the  necessary 
light  cruisers  was  quickly  put  in  hand. 
But.  whilst  the  British  fleet  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  what  the  public  had 
fondly  imagined  it  was  at  the  outbreak- 
of  war.  when  the  battle  of  Jutland  was 
fought  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition 
which  permitted  undue  risks  to  be  taken. 
Had  the  German  High  Seas  fleet  come 
out  a  year  after  Jutland  had  been  fought. 
Jellicoe  would  undoubtedly  have  felt 
(|uite  justified  in  closing  with  it  with  the 
object  of  destroying  it  utterly,  though  in 
so  doing  his  losses  from  torpedo  attack 
might  have  been  heavy,  for  he  would 
have  known  that  even  if  he  failed  the 
dominant  position  of  England  on  the  sea 
could  still  have  been  maintained.  The 
long-range  torpedo,   its   submarine  con- 
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veyer,  and  the  mine,  had  entirely  altered 
naval  warfare,  and  Lord  Jellicoe's  book 
gives  most  interesting  light  on  what  this 
alteration  has  meant.  The  under-water 
torpedo  made  the  war  in  a  sense  a  war 
of  destroyers.  It  was  a  determined  de- 
stroyer attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  the 
main  British  battle  fleet  which,  at  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  was  designed  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  German  fleet. 
Lord  Jellicoe  explains  how,  by  a  timely 
deployment,  he  avoided  the  attack,  and, 
as  a  result,  some  twenty  torpedoes  passed 
through  his  line  without  doing  any  harm. 
Had  this  deployment  not  been  made,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  several  capital  ships 
would  have  gone  down,  and  it  was  in 
making  this  deployment  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe  got  out  of  touch  with  the'  Ger- 
man fleet  for  the  vital  half-hour  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  latter  to  escape 
in  the  gathering  darkness. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
the  book  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  referred  to  in  a  brief  review.  Amongst 
other  things,  Lord  Jellicoe  tells  us  that, 
as  early  as  1914,  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed a  blocking  expedition  to  Zee- 
brugge,  and  shows  that  the  plans  which 
were  actually  carried  out  at  the  beginning 
of  1918  were  drawn  up  by  him  before  he 
left  the  Admiralty,  although  the  credit 
was  not  given  to  him.  There  is  also  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  proposal, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  stated,  to  bom- 
bard and  capture  Heligoland.  This  Lord 
Jellicoe  and  his  chief  ofticers  were  unani- 
mous in  rejecting.  On  the  whole,  one 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mistake 
of  the  British  Admiralty  was  that  it 
pinned  its  faith  to  big  ships  and  big  guns 
: — the  weapons  of  offensive  warfare — but 
failed  to  give  enough  attention  to  the 
mine  and  submarine,  which  were  the 
weapons  of  the  weaker  Power.  Alto- 
gether Lord  Jellicoe's  book  is  decidedly 
better  for  our  health  than  for  our  peace 
of  mind,  but  he  undoubtedly  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  writing  it. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  criticise  the 
Admiral  for  not  having  attempted  to 
destroy  Admiral  von  Scheer's  fleet  at  all 
costs,  that  had  he  annihilated  it  a  success 
of  inestimable  value  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. There  might,  they  say,  have  been 
no  Russian  Revolution,  no  intensive  sub- 
marine campaign,  and  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  Allies  might  have  been 


achieved  a  year  and  a-half.  or  two  years, 
earlier.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Germans  were  forced  to  admit  the 
complete  superiority  of  the  Allies  on  the 
sea.  Their  chiefs  did  not,  therefore,  at- 
tach any  very  great  importance  to  the 
fleet,  knowing,  or  imagining,  that  it  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  it  could  not,  therefore,  successfully 
challenge  her  supremacy.  The  Russian 
Revolution  was  due  in  any  case,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  German  fleet  at  Jut- 
land would  not  have  delayed  its  coming. 
It  may  well  be  argued  that  had  there 
been  no  intensive  submarine  campaign, 
the  United  States  would  not  have 
actively  entered  the  struggle  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly 
likely  that  the  eventual  triumph  of  the 
Allies  would  not  have  been  achieved  a 
year  and  a-half  or  two  years  earlier  than 
it  was,  might  not  have  been  achieved  at 
all. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  recall 
that  Lord  Jellicoe.  as  he  weighed  the 
situation  on  sighting  the  German  fleet, 
had  to  consider  the  consequences  of  pos- 
sible failure.  Supposing  his  attempt  had 
failed ;  supposing  luck  had  been  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  that  a  desperate  assault 
by  their  submarines  and  destroyers  had 
wrought  havoc  amongst  the  British  capi- 
tal ships.  In  a  few  minutes  the  British 
margin  of  superiority  might  have  been 
cut  down  below  the  safety  point.  The 
German  fleet  might  have  got  away,  and 
the  British  been  left  to  return  to  Scapa 
Flow  so  reduced  in  power  that  it  could 
no  longer  retain  the  absolute  command 
of  the  North  Sea.  We  can  still  recall 
that  black  Saturday  when  earlier  reports 
suggested  a  British  defeat  off  Jutland. 
We  realised  then  that  such  a  defeat 
would  have  meant  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  speedy  victory  of  Germany. 
The  Germans  had  everything  to  gain  by 
the  action,  and  comparatively  little  to 
lose.  Lord  Jellicoe,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  be  cautious,  even  excessively  cau- 
tious, in  his  handling  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
because  the  force  on  which  the  safety  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  whole  Alli- 
ance depended  was  neither  so  strong  nor 
so  well  equipped  as  it  should  have  been  to 
make  victory  certain.  Defeat  for  England 
spelled  disaster,  for  Germanv  it  did  not. 

H.S. 
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Under  the  title.  Rupert  Lives  (Kings- 
ley    Press    Ltd..    2/())    the    Rev.    Walter 
Wynn  gives  a  straightforward  statement 
of  his  experiences  during  investigations, 
undertaken   in  an  utterly  sceptical   state 
of  mind,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  assurance  he  had  received,  that,  given 
the    right    opportunity,    his    son    Rupert, 
who  gave  his  earthly  life  for  his  country 
in  l!n7.  could  and  would  speak  with  him. 
In  an  easy,  perhaps  some  will  feel  an 
almost   too   breezy,   manner.   Mr.    Wynn 
tells  of  his  experiences  and  the  tangible 
evidence  which  he  has  obtained  through 
psychics,  professional  and  otherwise,  and 
by  means  of  the  home  circle.     Jle  has 
acted,   he   says,   as   reporter  and   editor 
only.     He  took  notes  most  carefully  at 
all  the  sittings,  and  went  to  great  pains 
that  none  of  the  psychics  whom  he  visited 
should  have  any  clue  as  to  his  identity 
until  he  felt  there  could  be  no  doubt  for 
him  that  he  had  actually  spoken  with  his 
boy  and  others  from  the  Great  Beyond. 
Names  and  facts  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  psychics  to  have  knowledge 
were  again  and  again  given  to  him.     He 
tried. ^  he  says,  to  account   for  these  by 
telepathy,   subconsciousness,   and   all    the 
other    hyi)othescs    advanced    to    exjjlain 
them,  but  found  it  impossible  to  explain 
the  con\  incing  evidence  he  received  save 
by   admitting  that   he   had   indeed   come 
into  direct  touch  with  his  son  and  others. 

I  have  actually  spoken  to  my  boy.  I 
am  sure  he  has  spoken  to  me.  And  1 
have  written  this  book  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  comfort  others  as  I  have  been 
comforted."' 

Mr.  Wynn  has  for  years  been  niinis- 
ter.at  the  L'nited  I'ree  Church.  Chesham. 
where  ho  has  a  large  following.  He  i< 
editor  of  The  Youni]  Man  and  IVotnau, 
a  magazine  which  comes  into  the  hands 
of  many  readers.  He  has  thus  uni(|ue 
opj)ortiniity  for  reaching  people.  Those 
who  read  Rupert  Lives  will  naturally  and 
rightly  form  their  own  conclusions,  but 
'  such  as  have  experienced  tht  difti- 
"^  of  obtaining  facts  and  tests  which 
tell,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  Wynn  that  he  may 
make  use  of  this  knowledge  to  help 
others  to  a  greater  realisation  of  the 
truths  of  Spiritualism.     He  says: — 


'1  he  effect  of  the  investigation  on  my  ow* 
mind  has  been  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ 
anil  \cw  Testament  teaching.  ...  I  under- 
stand now  hundreds  of  tilings  in  the  Bible  I 
7icver  understood  before,  i  am  an  evang«.-- 
lical  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  great  trutiis 
wliich  fed  the  .soul.'^  of  Oliver  Cromwell  *n«l 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  feed  mine.  I 
preach  the  same  truths.  They  have  not  been 
shaken  in  the  Ua>;t.  But,  whereas  l>efore  1 
held  the  belief  in  iiuman  survival  as  an  act 
of  faith,  no'w  I  know  it  is  true.  I  believe 
Christ  was  right  when  He  said  that  we  are 
happy  if  we  can  believe,  not  having  seen;  but 
it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  know  that  he  did  not 
refuse  to  doubting  Tlionias  tangible  proof  oi 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  all  will  know  that 
Christ  actually  brought  immortality  to  life. 

E.W.S. 


The  boyhood  of  Peer  Holm,  the  hero 
of     Johan     Bojer's     novel.     The     Great 
Hiuufer   (Hodder  and   Stoughton.   6/-) 
was  spent  in  a  little  Norwegian  fishing 
town.      Although    his    boyish    ambition 
was  to  be  a  priest  when  he  grew  up.  after 
some  time  he  found  himself  at  a  technical 
school  studying  engineering.     After  suc- 
cessfully completing  his  course,  by  dint 
of  much  hard  work,  he  went  abroad,  and 
many  years  later  returned  to  his  native 
land  a  wealthy  and  famous  man.     But  he 
had  no  friends  to  greet  him,  and  rejoice 
in    his    success,    and    his    loneliness    was 
very  great  until   he  met   Merle  Uthong. 
whom  he  soon   married.     Several  years 
passed  very  happily  in  comparative  idle- 
ness  in   their  beautiful   home,   but   then 
there   came   the   irresistible   call    of    his 
work,  and  he  set  out  to  add  still  further 
to  the  wonders  of  the  engineering  world. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his 
owti.     this     venture    was     financially     a 
faihne.  ruining  not  only  himself,  but.  to 
a  lesser  degree,    his    father-in-law   also. 
This  firoved  to  be  but  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  even- 
tually left  him.  broken  in  health,  a  humble 
blacksmith    in    an   outlying   country    dis- 
trict.    Rven  here  he  and  his  family  were 
not  free  from  sorrow  and  separation,  but 
through  it  all  he  came  at  last  to  a  realisa- 
tion   of   the   great   things   of   life,    after 
which  he  had  always  hungered  more  or 
less    unconsciously,    and    "  he    went    and 
sowed  corn  in  his  enemy's  field,  that  God 
might  exist." 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— XCIV. 

Since  August,  1914,  2504  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  French  aviators  were 
instructed  not  to  bomb  the  steel  works 
at  Briey? 

A. — There  has  been  much  acrimonious 
tiebate  on  the  subject  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  where  it  was  asserted  that 
French  commanders  had  received  strict 
injunctions  not  to  injure  the  Bricv  mines 
and  steel  works,  and  that  one  general  was 
censured  for  disobeying  these  injunctions. 
French  a\^iators  were  apparently  ordered 
not  to  hit  the  mines  or  works,  but  to  block- 
ade the  communications  with  them,'  an  ut- 
terly impossible  task.  The  aviators  flying 
o\er  this  area  at  night  saw  the  flames  of 
the  furnaces  where  the  Germans  were  work- 
ing at  high  pressure  converting  ore  won 
from  the  French  mines  into  steel  in  the 
French  mills,  but  were  not  allowed  to  drop 
bombs,  and  thus  cripple  the  German  armies. 
Socialists  assert  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  issuing  these  orders,  acted  under 
pressure  from  the  French  iron  masters,  who 
wished  to  have  their  propertv  saved  from 
damage  or  destruction.  Whilst' these  al- 
legations have  been  made  thev  have  not  vet 
been  confirmed  bv  an  independent  tribunal. 
Another  matter  which  has  provoked  much 
criticism  is  the  orders  given  by  the  French 
(k>vernment  on  30th  July,  1914,  to  the 
French  troops  to  withdraw  25  kilometres 
from  the  frontier  of  Lorraine  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Germans  of  any  excuse  that 
France  had  provoked  the  war  by  taking 
the  offensive.  It  was  as  a  consequence  of 
this  withdrawal  that  the  Germans  got  pos 
se.ssion  of  the  Briey  mines  and  steel  works. 

Q.  — Is  it  really  true  that  the  Bolsheviks  is- 
sued a  decree  nationalising  women  and 
children? 

A. — It  has  been  everywhere  assumed  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  a  document  alleged 
to  be  genuine  has  been  j-eproduced  in  con- 
firmation thereof.  Examination  of  this 
document  discloses  the  fact,  however,  that 
it  was  issued  by  "  The  Free  Association 
of  Anarchists  of  the  town  of  Saratofi^." 
_The  Bolshe\iks  are  widely  sundered  from 
the  Anarchists  in  theory  a^id  practice,  and 
have  put  down  several  Anarchist  outbreaks 
with  armed  force,  but  this  proclamation 
issued     (luring    an    Anarchist     outbreak    at 


Saratoff  has  'been  saddled  the  world  over 
on  the  Bolsffeviks.  7'he  Bolsheviks  ha^-e 
issued  general  decrees  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, divorce,  and  the  family.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  m'erits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  at  any  rate  it  accepts  marriage, 
the  final  and  parental  responsibility  for 
children,  and  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
that  community  of  women  and  nationalisa- 
tion of  children  which  the  Anarchists  of 
Saratoff  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  Plato, 
with  modifications  of  their  own.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  immense  difficulty 
of  getting  rational  views  a'bout  the  Bolshe 
viks  and  what  they  are  doing. 

r* 

Q.— What  are  the  navy   estimates   in   Great 
Britain  this  year? 

A. — The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  monev 
required  for  1919-20  is  set  down  at 
^^149, 200,000.  A  vote  on  account  ©f 
;;^6o,ooo,ooo.  has  already  been  asked  for. 
This  expenditure  is  just  three  times  as 
great  as  that  proposed  for  1 914- 15.  In 
that  year  wages  were  set  down  at 
;^8. 800.000.  For  this  vear  no  less  than 
^26,000.000  will  have  to  be  paid  out  for 
wages.  Ship-building,  repairs,  ecC,  in  1914 
cost  ^25,000,000.  This  year  they  will  co.st 
^68.000.000.  Pensions  in  1914  were 
^1.605,900.  Naval  and  maritime  f^en- 
sions.  gratuities  and  compassion  allowances 
this  \ear  total  ^.^i 0.635. coo. 

Q. — How   did   the  army   estimates   compare 
with  this? 

A. — Mr.  Churchill.  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  has  asked  for  no  less  than 
;£'440,ooo,ooo  for  the  army.  He  men- 
t'oned  in- his  speech  that  had  the  pre-war 
standard  of  costs  now  existed,  he  would 
onlv  have  had  to  ask  for  ;£"228.ooo.ooo. 
He  was  providing  for  a  permanent  army 
of  900.000  men.  and  great  exception  was 
taken  to  this  huge  armament,  which  critics 
asserted  was  imnecessary.  As  the  civil  esti- 
mates total  no  less  than  ^395.000.000.  it 
is  easv  to  understan<l  why  economists  and 
even  politicians  view  the  gigantic  expendi- 
ture on  armv  and  navv  with  the  greatest 
concern.  The  three  services  alone  account 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  ^984,200,000. 
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Q.— Is  it  yet  possible  to  state  exactly  how 
many  soldiers  were  killed  or  died  dur- 
ing the  Great   War? 

A. — (IfiK'ral  March,  the  ( 'hicf-of-Staft" 
ui  tb<'  Unittd  Slates  army,  has  coxnpilefl 
wluit  may  Ix:*  i\  i^ardcd  as  a  more  or  !«^s>« 
official  and  corrert  table,  showing  the  losses 
of  the  various  <;ountrit'S.  The  t<^ta!  comes 
'■>  -   '!?4,ooo.     Th''  ficrnr'-s  art'^is  foll?)W  :  — 

Russia                              •  i,7oo,cx)0 

Ocrmanx  1,600,000 

Franrc  ...  i.^os.oocj 

Austria  .  800,000 
Envrland 
Italy      ... 

Turkc.'  250,00' » 

Bcljiriuni  102,000 

Bulgaria  100,000 

Roumaaia  100,000 

Serbia   &•    Montenegro  100,000 

United  States  50,000 

( ,11-    Turki.-h.    Hultjari.in,    Roumanian    and 
Serbian  ri;<un*ii  are  obvious! s  estimates  onU. 

p.  — D'd  the  AlMos  ever  offisially  approach 
Germany  with  a  view  to  ondirg  the  waV 
before  the  Americans  intervened  with 
the'r  Fourte8n  Points  ? 

A. — TIh'  Allies  never  made  any  formal 
advances  to  Germany,  with  the  object  of 
brinj^hiR  the  war  to  an  end.  The  Germans 
made  projxisals,  the  Americans  made  pro- 
posals, the  Pope  made  proposals,  but  the 
Alliens  nevt-r  difl  >>).  tfioui;h  they  endeavoured 
to  induce  Austria  to  make  a  separate  Peace. 

Q.— Could  you  give  me  any  particulars  of 
the  typ'i  of  cottages  now  being  erected 
in  England  for  the  workers? 

A. — 'Messrs.  Rowntree.  the  well-known 
iXKToa  manuf.icturers  of  York.  ha\-e  been 
carryinj;  out  vxjRriments  in  concrete  cot- 
tages, and  ha\c  Ik-vii  so  successful  that  it 
is  probable  these  will  he  a<!opted  for  the 
whole  of  K norland.  It  is  stated  that  these 
cottages  I'an  Ije  built  for  rather  less  than 
/"^JS-  M<*ssrs.  Rowntree  are  letting 
them  to  thoir  workmen  at  6,6  a  week. 
There  is  a  living  room.  16  ft.  3  in.  x  15  ft., 
a  kitchen-.scullery,  11  ft.  x  8  ft.  6  in.,  and 
three  l>edrooms  15  ft.  x  10  ft.,  15  ft.  x 
g  ft.,  and  12  ft.  3  in.  x  7  ft.  respectively. 
The  cottages  contain  a  bath  and  larder, 
and  all  are,  of  cour.-ic,  provided  with  com- 
plete water  services.  Messrs  Rowntree 
insisted  on  these  houses  having  an  attrac- 
tive api>cara!ice,  and,  it  is  s;j.id,  that  they 
are  far  alwve  the  average  of  those  in  most 
working-class  districts.  The  architect  as- 
serts that  a  larger  hou.se,  whifh  would  in- 
clude a  parlour  and  larger  rooms,  could 
be  built  for  ;£"40o.  This  is  the  form  of 
concrete    house   whicii    wotild   probably    be 

;i(  h  int»'d. 


Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  United  States 
benefit  nnancially  as  a  result  of  the  war? 

A.  The  United  States  entered  the  war 
as  a  dfhtor  nation,  with  a  net  del>t  to 
foreign  countries  of  about  3,500,000,000 
dollars,  and  a  net  annual  outgo  to  such 
coimtries  of,  approximately,  500.000,000 
ilollars.  Just  alx>ut  the  time  of  the  sign 
ing  of  the  .\rmistice,  the  United  States  was 

1  creditor  nation  t<»  the  extent  of  ovfr 
5,765,000,000  dollars.  The  annual  nd 
payments  of  interest  abroad  were  alxmt 
175.000,000    dollars,    but    the    net    income 

rom  that  source  will  now  be  about 
450.000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Before 
the  war  atx^ut  25.000,000  dollaj.s  were  paid 
by  U.S.A.  for  freight  each  year,  but  there 
will  now  be  a  substantial  i:et  income — in 
.'^tcad  of  an  out20 — from  the  source  in- 
dic.Ttt'd. 

Q.  — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Allies  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
rai£i!:g  a  huge  lottery  to  pay  for  th« 
war  debt? 

A. — It  is  not  likely  the  Allies  would  seri- 
ously consider  .such  a  proposal.  A  pro- 
minent Italian  .'■tatesman,  Signer  Luz/atti, 
howe\er,  made  the  suggestion  that  a  gigan- 
tic tomlx)la,  or  lottery,  backed  by  all  the 
Great  Powers,  should  be  i.ssued  to  pa\  off 
the  war, debts  <>f  Europe.  The  capital 
would  Iv  y^i 2.000.000,000.  The  prizes 
would  include  one  of  ^100,000,000,  and 
.several  thousand  i)rizes  of  ^^20,000  and 
;/iio,ooo.  The  Grermans,  .Xustrians,  Bul- 
garians, and  Turks  would  he  barred  from 
participation.  The  scheme  was  criticised 
bv  the  eminent  French  financier  and  ei- 
Minister  V'ves  Guyot,  who  said  that 
France's  exj^rience  of  lotteries  was  that 
the  expenses  amounted  to  not  less  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  issued.  Lot- 
teries, he  declareil,  are  only  advantageous 
for  the  lottery  promoters  and  managers. 

Q,  — Have  any  of  the  European  countries  de- 
cided upon  the  taxation  of  capita!? 

.\. — Earl\  in  February  last  the  Minister 
for  Finance  in  France  announced  that  he 
was  putting  th«"  fuiishing  touches  to  a  Bill 
for  the  taxatfon  of  capital,  which  would 
shortlv  Ik"  submitted  to  Parliament.  He 
would  re(|uire  the  taxpaver  to  make  a  great 
and  decisive  sacrifice,  while  protecting  him 
from  the  uiKertainties  of  the  future,  and 
giving  a  feeling  of  stabilitv  that  the  h>ur- 
dens  could  not  l>e  exceeded.  When  Ger- 
many had  paid  the  whole  of  her  debt,  the 
era  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  would  open. 
Tfie  MiniiJter  .summarised  the  propo.sal  as 
f'i!l,)U'<  :  -"  Tr)  r«'r)uire  of  th»'  Fn-v.ch  tax- 
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payer  only  what  was  indispensable  to  bal- 
ance the  budgets ;  to  establish  a  tax  on 
capital,  with  the  payment  distributed  over 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  years,  and  to 
prosecute  attempts  to  defraud  the  State."' 

Q. — What  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  U.S.A.  at 
the  time  National  Prohibition  was  en- 
acted in  that  country? 

A. — It  has  been  calcuteted  that  the  ag- 
gregate investments  in  breweries,  etc..  com- 
prised about  1,000,000,000  dollars.  There 
are,  approximately,  500  distilleries  in 
U.S.A.,  but  many  of  these  will  be  con- 
verted into  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  oils.  The  United  States  Pro- 
hibition edict  does  not  provide  for  com- 
pensation to  those  interested  in  the  liquor 
trade. 

Q. — Are  many  vessels  being  sunk  by  drift- 
ing mines  in  different  parts  of  the 
world? 

A. — There  has  been  astonishing  immunity 
from  such  disaster,  Uut  brief  reference  is 
constantly  made  in  English  pap>ers  to  the 
loss  of  mine  sweepers.  As  a  rule,  the  crews 
are  saved.  One  of  the  latest  sweepers  to 
be  sunk  went  down  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Thames,  where  she  struck  a  mine. 

Q. — Is  Afghanistan  an  entirely  Independent 
State? 

A. — An  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
)88o  between  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  former 
undertook  to  have  no  relations  with  other 
foreign  Powers,  he  being  assured  of  pro- 
tection from  foreign  aggression  so  long  as 
he  should  unreservedly  follow  the  advice 
of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternal affairs.  This  agreement  was  re- 
newed in  1905.  but  on  this  occasion  the 
independence  of  the  Ameer  was  recognised 
by  styling  him  "His  Majesty"  in  the 
agreement.  Two  years  later  an  Anglo- 
Russian  convention  was  signed,  in  which  it 
was  set  out  that  Great  Britain  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  altering  the  political 
status  or  of  interfering  in  the  administra- 
tion or  annexing  any  territory  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  engaged  to  use  her  influence  there 
in  no  manner  threatening  *  to  Russia. 
Russia,  on  her  part,  recognised  Afghanis- 
tan as  outside  her  sphere  of  influence. 
An  annual  subsidy,  first  of  ^80,000  and 
later  of  ^120,000,  was  paid  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  Ameer. 


Q.— How  large  is  the  Afghanistan  army? 

A. — The  regular  armv  is  said  to  number 
about  98,000  men,  including  18.000 
cavalry,   but  the  real  military  strength  of 


ilie  country  lies  in  its  rugged  and  inhas- 
pitabie  nature,  the  ab.sence  of  roads,  and 
in  the  rapacity  and  aptitude  of  its  in- 
abitants  for  guerilla  warfare.  The  advent 
of  the  a€'roplane  ha.s,  however,  largely  dis- 
counted these  advantnges.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
6,380,000.  Kabul,  the  capital,  has  a  popu- 
laior:  of   1  50,000. 

Q.— What  is  the  chief  trade  of  Afghanistan? 

A. — ^Most  of  the  exports  of  the  country 
go  to  India  or  to  Bokhara,  but  the  total 
annual  amount  is  [)robably  less  in  value 
than  ^^1,500,000.  Spices,  wool,  silk,  to- 
bacco and  timber  Ire  the  chief  exports. 
Copper  has  been  found  in  Northern 
Afghanistan,  and  lead  in  many  parts.  Iron 
deposits,  too,  have  been  discovered,  and  a 
gold  mine  is  worked  at  Kandahar.  The 
people  live  largely  on  fruit  and  rice.  Figs, 
grapes,  ix)megranates  and  mullxrries  are 
produced  in  great  quantities.  The  native 
.  sheep  is  peculiar  owing  to  the  great  weight 
of  its  tail.  During  the  summer  months 
this  develops  masses  of  fat,  which  form  a 
store  of  nourishment  for  its  use  during 
the  winter  months  when  fodder  is  scarce. 

Q. — Did  the  Germans  boil  down  dead  Allied 
soldiers  as  well  as  their  own? 

A. — Little  credence  is  now  placed  in  the 
circum.stantial  reports  as  to  the  boiling 
dpwn  factories  the  Germans  were  asserted 
to  have  established.  However,  if  such 
lx)iling  down  had  been  done  one  would 
hardly  assume  that  all  Allied  dead  would 
be  carefully  separated  out,  and  be  given 
sjiecial  burial.  A  very  difl^erent  side  to  the 
picture  was  disclosed  when  the  "  Inter- 
national Cemetery  "  fonned  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  their  stay  at  Cambrai  was 
found.  In  this  piece  of  hallowed  ground 
lie  buried  the  dead  of  all  nations.  The 
dust  of  British  and  German.  Russian  and 
French,  Italian  and  Belgian  all  li6  here. 
On  a  magnificent  cross  set  up  in  the  centre 
by  the  Germans,  the  words,  "  War  divides, 
the  Cross  unites,"  are  engraved.  The  Ger- 
man authorities  took  special  care  of  this 
cemetery,  which  will  surely  astonish  those 
who  are  convinced  that  the  enemy  ''  boiled 
down  "  the  dead. 

Q. — Were  the  Saar  coal  mines  worked  at  a 
profit  by  the  Germans? 

A. — Twentv-seven  of  the  mines  belonged 
to  the  Prussian  Government,  two  to  the 
Bavarian,  and  the  few  remaining  were  ex- 
ploited by  private  concerns.  The  Prus- 
sian State  mines  did  little  more  than  pay 
their  way.      In    1913,    the  expenditure  on 
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them  wa^  93,899.200  marks,  and  the  re- 
venue amounted  to  only  104,110,438  marks. 
The  French  Government  will,  prtrsimiably, 
have  to  pay  at  least  as  hic^h  wages  as  did 
the  Prussian  ;  we  m;iy.  therefore,  as.siim<.' 
that  the.se  mines,  although  they  will  pro- 
<Iuce  axil  in  which  France  stands  in  need, 
will  hrinj^  no  revenue  at  all  to  the  French 
Excheqixr. 

Q.  — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  posters  which  were 
circulated  throughout  New  Zealand  for 
the  taking  of  the  National  Register  in 
November,  1915,  contained  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  register  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  Conscription,  and 
was  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
Conscription,  but  was  merely  a  stock- 
taking of  man  power? 

A. — The  .\ational  Kei,Msier  Act  191 5 
provided  for  the  compilation  of  a  national 
register,  showing  the  man  power  of  the 
Dominjofi.  Assuraiws  were  given  ithat 
the  register  would  not  he  used  for  the  pur- 


[M>.>c  ot  coii>c  ription,  and  a  pledge  was 
given  by  the  ("lovernment  that  the  informa- 
tion given  in  repK  to  the  census  question 
would  be  treated  as  confidential. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Now  Zealand  Mili- 
tary Service  Act,  which  was  brought 
about  by  Act  of  Parliament  m  fthe 
middle  of  1916  without  reference  to  the 
people,  contained  a  clause  which  stated 
that  the  National  Register  was  the  basis 
of  Conscription,  and  that  In  November, 
1916,  the  above  register  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Conscription  ballot? 

.■\. — The  Military  Service  Act  1916  pro- 
vided "that  fhe  Government  StatLstician 
should  u.se  the  .N'ational  Register  for  the 
purix)se  of  enrolling  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  Reserve,  that  is.  single 
and  married  men.  The  .Vational  Register 
was.  therefore,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conscription,  and  the  Government  was  fre 
qently  charged  with  a  breach  of  faith  in 
consequence. 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


Signer  Oddino  Morfj^ari.  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Parliament,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  an  enthusiastic  Esperantist, 
has  jiublished  a  little  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  international  language,  1>eing 
a  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
journal  Avonti!  When  present  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference  of  neutrals,  or- 
ganised by  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  he  brought 
up  the  subject  of  an  international  lan- 
guage, and  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  publication  in  I'lsperanto  of  a  bro- 
chure, setting  out  the  doings  and  opinions 
of  the  mission. 

Another  member  of  Parliament,  this 
time  a  .^vvede.  M.  Carl  Lindhagen.  who 
is  also  mayor  of  Stockholm,  has  l>rought 
before  the  Parliament  of  his  country  a 
projiosal  to  call  an  international  confer- 
ence to  decide  upon  the  teaching  of  aa 
international  language  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  world,  and,  also 
to  invite  the  Peace  Conference  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  Though  it  is  not  re- 
ported that  the  proposal  was  accepted, 
the  discussion  received  much  attention  in 
the  Swedish  press,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
jiign  of  progress  that  Esperanto  should 
thus  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
legislature  of  an  important  neutral 
country. 

At  a  well-known  residential  school  in 
Edinburgh.  Donaldson's  Hospital,  one 
of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Scott,  M.A.. 


reports  that  after  a  few  months*  teaching 
of  Esperanto,  "  the  children  can  now  read 
fluently,  recite  intelligently,  and  under- 
stand readily.  They  also  correspond  iu 
Esj)eranto  with  children  and  adults  in  six 
flifferent  countries  in  Europe.  ...  In  Es- 
peranto, owing  to  its  great  simplicity, 
flexibility  and  entire  lack  of  pronuncia- 
tion difliculty.  the  dullest  child  realises 
from  the  beginning  that  the  power  to 
s|>eak  the  language  grammatically  and 
well  is  not  something  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, but  sometlifng  easily  within  his 
mental  grasi).  .  .  .  ( )nce  the  common  roots 
have  been  learned,  together  with  the  pre- 
fi.xes  and  afl'ixes  (and  this  can  be  done 
in  a  few  lessons),  the  study  becomes  a 
game  in  which  all  the  children  enthusias- 
tically take  part.  The  child  has  not  so 
much  to  learn  and  memorise  as  to  build 
and  create."  a  cpiality  of  which  the  educa- 
tionists are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
importance. 

Readers  o^  .stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  I*!spcranto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses:  Box  731,  Elizabeth  Street 
P.O..  Melbourne;  "  F,dna."  Clissold 
Parade.  Campsie.  Sydney :  "  Ronvenu." 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche.  Brisbane;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Waterman,  Torrens  Road.  Kil- 
kenny. .Adelaide:  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College.  Perth;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert.  T  Glen 
Street.  Hobart ;  and  Mr.  \\ .  L.  Edman- 
son.  !.'>()  I^nibton  Quay,  Wellington. 
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EVERY  Drop  of 


Tlcarne's 

Bronchitis  Cure" 


means 


Destruction  to 
Chest  Troubles 


(Coughs,  Colds, 
Croup,  etc.) 


W.  G.  Hearne  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

GEEl.ONO.  VICTORIA. 


New  South  Wales 
Branch  Office: 

2  Bond  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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'"Jj    '      and  fhe  j7.^ 

.  empire 


CKAlrroAni 


tADY  SUXiCETI     "jMi        Cbe»^^^t  crtlx  tjvvpiUlof  Sl.acbn 
r^  of  3(ry6«ieni,  lu  Jiiifliarrt>. 

Messrs  Ashton  k   Parsons,  Ltd.,     20th  July,  1915 

Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Coairoi9  3ion'»ra  of  the 

St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 

to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals.  1,000  2/9 

bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  foro  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  P'ield  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  •. 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
It  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  at   quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  G.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  aa  you  think  f 


APCOVMBEMM 

FOR 

NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION. 
HEADACHE,  NE:URiiLGLA, 
AN/eMIA 


Supplied  hj  W  CoraiBnds 
folne  Rogd!  family 

H  in  iKe  L/npresi  ci  P^issia 
H  M.  The  Kino  of  Creeoe 
H.M.    TKeKing  of- 5p*ir« 


PHOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heal fb  and 
gives  S^re^g^h  and  Energy. 


M<Mr>     AUhmi   a    Psnatia   Lirf.   ml    London.   womU)  apprvcUls  y«»r  t«»i»«i7  IT,  kainf  ■■«■<  «<*b 

ft«k*tAl«»tr   aot  bvATtAff  lK«kr  »ai«.<-,   yau    w».Jd   pott    ika   porha^o  to  408   CoIIia,   Sirsvt,  M«IW«r«^  WM 

tW  t«auis«  ulicJs  (nil  kc  MBl   ia   tu   placa  aaj   lh«  caM  ai  piilif   rvfaadad  lo  )ra«, 
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According'  to  the  French  papers,  the 
lirst  French  post-war  car  was  to  be  put 
on  the  market  in  the  middle  of  April.  It 
comes  from  the  establishment  owned  by 
Andre  Citroen,  in  Paris.  Before  the  war 
Citroen  was  engaged  in  the  production 
of  gears  for  motor  cars.  Just  before  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  he  was  produc- 
ing 50,000  shells  every  twenty-four 
hours!  An  exceedingly  £nterprising 
man,  he  saw  that  there  were  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  by  being  first  in 
the  market,  and  before  the  war  ended 
his  plans  for  converting  his  factory  for 
the  construction  of  motor  cars,  bicycles 
and  sewing  machines  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  result  was  that  three  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  he 
had  his  new  car  ready,  although  he  had 
never  previously  turned  out  a  car  from 
his  factory.  By  April  he  stated  that  he 
would  be  producing  complete  cars  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  day.  No  other  motor 
car  factor}"-  in  France  has  been  able  U> 
get  back  to  ordinary  production  in  such 
a  short  time.  In  fact,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  any  new  models  out 
before  June  or  July. 

Citroen's  announcement  about  100 
cars  per  day  has  astounded  everybody, 
as  no  other  firm  in  France  or  in  Europe 
has  risen  to  such  an  output.  His  methods 
of  marketing  and  ad\ertising  are  so  ag- 
gressively American,  that  they  have 
aroused  quite  a  lot  of  controversy. 
Meantime  Citroen  is  showing' his  ad- 
vance models  everywhere,  and  is  estab- 
lishing service  depots  throughout  France. 
The  engine  is  a  four-cylinder  one,  (35  x 
100  mm.  bore  and  stroke,  and  is  designed 
to  give  very  cheap  running.  It  has  de- 
tachable   cylinder    heads    and    left-hand 


steering,  with  central  control.  A  speed 
of  forty  miles  an  hour  is  claimed,  with 
a  benzine  consumption  ^of  one  gallon  to 
thirty-eight  miles.  The  price  of  the 
fully-equipped  four-seater  is  i25G. 

At  the  recent  Lyons  Fair  it  became 
apparent  that  the  three  most  prominent 
European  builders  to-day  are  Puegot. 
Fiat  and  Citroen.  All  of  them  are  going 
in  for  quantity  production,  and  have 
settled  on  light  four-cylinder  cars  as 
likely  to  be  most  in  demand.  Very  few 
new  firms  have  entered  the  industry,  al- 
though, in  addition  to  Citroen,  the  Voisin 
aeroplane  company  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  Gnome  rotary  aeroplane 
engines  have  begun  to  make  cars. 
Mayen,  the  biggest  aeroplane  engine 
builder  in  France,  is  producing  His- 
pagno-Suiza  cars  under  licence.  The 
chief  engineering  tendencies  of  the  Lyons 
Fair  v/ere  the  increasing  use  of  canti- 
lever springs,  two  unit  lighting-starting 
systems,  general  adoption  of  detachable 
cylinder  "^leads,  unit  construction  of 
engine  and  gear  box.  spiral  final  drive, 
detachable  wheels  with  clincher  rims, 
and  transverse  pump  and  magneto  shafts. 
All  the  high-price  cars  exhibited  were 
six-cylinder ;  all  the  low-price  were  four- 
cylinder.  There  was  only  one  eight- 
cylinder  car  exhibited,  the.De  Dion  Bou- 
ton.  It  was  announced,  however,  that 
the  Lorraine-Dietrich  Company  was  to 
put  a  twelve-cylinder  car  on  the  market. 
The  lowest-priced  car  at  the  Fair  was 
exhibited  by  the  Lyon's  Aviation  Com- 
pany. It  was  selling  for  £190,  but  the 
price  in  April  was  expected  to  be  reduced 
by  £8.  It  has  four  adjustable  seats,  but 
is  driven  by  a  two-cylinder  two-cycle 
enorine.    So  far  as  bodies  were  concerned, 
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an  increasing  use  of  detachable  uphols- 
tery was  observed  at  the  Fair.  Sombre 
colour  schemes  were  the  rule.  The 
chcajK-r  cars  were  completely  equipped. 
The  new  four-cylinder  cars  exhibited 
were  all  very  light  in  weight. 

In  the  matter  of  price,  of  course,  none 
of   the    European    cars    can    touch    the 
American,  and  the  recent  announcement 
of  lienry  Ford  that  he  is  going  lo  »juit 
the  present   Ford  Motor  Company  and 
form  a  new  concern  for  the  production 
of  a  i-iO  car  is  of  considerable  interest. 
He  came  to  this   decision,   so   he   says. 
owing  to  the  recent  orrler  made  by  the 
courts  which  com])ellcd  him  to  divide  the 
little  sum  of  £4,U00,00U  of  accumulated 
profits.     Of  this  sum  considerably  more 
than  half  had  to  be  distributed  to  him- 
self, but  he  cannot,  in  justice  to  himself, 
put  that  back  in  the  old  business  as  he 
has  no  way  in  which  to  compel  those  who 
own  the  other  portion  to  so  employ  it. 
"  My  only  recourse."  he  says.  "  is  to  get 
out,  design  a  new  car  which  can  be  sold 
cheaply,  and  which  will  be  in  all  details 
up  to  date."     He  proposes  to   dot   the 
whole  world  with  his   factories  because 
he   believes    that     every     family    should 
have  a  car,  and  this  can  be  done.     The 
present   Ford   car  was   designed   twelve 
years   ago.      The   new   car.   he   says,    is 
going  to  be  a  better  car.  a  cheaper  car. 
and  one  more  fully  up  to  date  than  any 
he  has  i)reviously  produced.     During  an 
enforced     rest     in     California,     he     has 
worked  it  all  out.     His  main  i)lant  will 
be    in    that    State.      Who    would    have 
dreamt  a  few  years  ago  that  a  coiuplet'i 
anrl  efiicient  motor  car  could  be  sold  to 
the  public  for  £")0. 

An  American  consular  report  gives 
some  ])articukirs  as  to  the  i)osition  in 
Germany  at  the  i)rescnl  moment.  Prior 
to  the  war.  Germany  had  probablv  some 
;(>(){)  to  8000  trucks  in  use.  Alost  of 
these  were  taken  over  by  the  army  when 
war  broke  out.  and  during  the  war  only 
about  iiOOU  to  3000  vehicles  assigned  to 
the  home  forces  were  available,  partly 
for  public  and  partly  for  i)rivate  use. 
The  number  of  army  trucks  actually 
existing  was  nuich  smaller  than  was 
generally  anticipated,  and  the  forced  sur- 
render of  5000  trucks  to  the  Allies  under 


the  Armistice  tcnns  makes  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  shortage  for  a 
long  time.  A  three-ton  truck,  which  was 
sold  for  £.s(iu  before  the  war.  costs  io 
( lermany  to-day  not  less  than  £1500,  with 
tyres  of  iron  and  wood.  Such  a  car  is 
sold  by  the  Fcldacj  (an  organisation  of 
(jerman  motor  car  manufacturers)  after 
a  thorough  overhauling,  for  from  £600 
i4)  £'«00.  When  second-hand  cars  realise 
such  prices,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
private  firms  find  it  diHicult  to  purchase 
trucks  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  (ierman  motor  companies  lu»ve. 
however,  dong  exceedingly  well  during 
the  war.  nearly  all  of  them  having  greatly 
increased  their  production.  Owing  to 
the  army  demands,  manufacturers,  "dur- 
ing the  struggle  were  not  concerned  with 
the  finding  of  a  market,  and  production 
has.  therefore,  been  very  intensive.  1h 
England  the  majority  of  the  motor  fac- 
tories were  transferred  into  munition 
Ijlants.  but  in  Germany  they  were  pre- 
served to  carry  on  the  work  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  put  cars  on  the  market 
almost    at   once. 

The  latest  statistics  of  American  ex- 
l^orts  disclose  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  cars  sent  to  Australia  during  1S18 
is  second  only  to  the  number  sent  to 
Canada.  In  car  value,  too,  it  is  second. 
The  numbers  are  interesting. 

Twelve  months  Twelve  momhs 

Eiulcd  Ended 

Dec. .?!.  1918  JuneJO.  W14 

Country.         No.      Value.  No.  Value. 

Dol.s.  Dol.s. 

Canada  ....     S.>4.>    7.141.405  4.V7  5.445.052 

.^ll.st^alia     ..     .1^26    .I271..>17  3099  2.615,896 

Tapini     ..     ..     2699    2.K77.(.9.V  9(^  100.995 

Mexico  ....      1915     1.539,266  155  2.m60 

Chile     ..     ..     17.^    2.315..^86  195  1W),194 

Cnl.a      ....      1780    2.6v^8,(H)l  297  2.54,428 

Thilippinc  Is.     1690     1,462.571  6l4  697.175 

ArKcntina    ..      1628    J.673.1.^7  940  963,586 

New  Zealand     1418     1,228.864  1065  974.708 

UruRuay      ..      1.^51        799.787  183  167,269 

Hrit.  S.  Africa  1205     1.070.570  1618  1.4.?7,88.? 

D'cli  K.  bid's     1260     1.567,766  290  2.08,722 

I'.razii    ..     ..     1108       856.374  299  264,992 

I-rance    ...      1(X)3     1,1.S4.818  1427  919,060 

China     ..     ..       874       8%.728  144  143.619 

.Spain     ....       808     1,042.788  83  64,7.58 

Cermanv 1411  1,040.787 

Knj.dand       ..       398       997,342  6992  5.615,487 

Russia  (Eu'p)       10'         8.325  926  898,458 
Other 

Countries     ..3686    3,756,256  4094  3,180,728 
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The  word  Portraiture  has  had  added  to  it  a  fuller  meaning  at  the  BURLINGTON 
Studios,  as  there  is  introduced  into  each  picture  artistic  finish,  accurate  true-to- 
life  expression.  They  are  not  satisfied  until  you  are.  No  failures,  no  extravagant 
charges,  and  you  can  have  your  photo,  taken  quite  as  well  during  the  winter  as 
in  the  summer.     Their  photographs  are  exquisite.     Address— 294  Bourke  St.,  Melb. 

Newman's 


Worcester 


MORE  REUSH  THAN  WL  BEST  IRPORTED  UNE  —  COSTS  LESI^ 

A  WONDERFUL  AID  TQ  DIGESTION. 

HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL    WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.      3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction    Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HiLDYARD  WAGON  WORKS.  Kensington,  Melb. 


'^■~'-jr-  -.  sC  'S*''^  J^'-S: 


An  Appeal  to  Thinkers 

BUSINESS  MEN  and  BUSINESS  WOMEN 
(Both  Old  and  Young) 

To  achieve    SUCCESS    in    any   shape  or 
form  a  knowledge  of 

MIND  POWER 

is  essential. 

YOU    are    invited   to   send  for  particulars 
of    the    greatest    course   of   lessons    on    the 
.subject,   entitled  ' 

"THE  MIND  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT" 

Address — First  School  of  New  Thought  and  Per- 
sonal Efficiency  (Australia),.  229  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 

Call  or  write.     AGENTvS   wanted   through- 
out Australasia. 
This  is  the  course    that   shows   you  how  to 
develop  yoitr 

Will  Power,  Memory  and  Personality 

Agents  for    Orison    Swett    Harden 's  Maga- 
zine,  "The  New  Success."     Single 
copies,   1'-. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  is   marked    in  BLUE,   it   nifans  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issoe. 

If    this  form    is    marked  b    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  th*  next  issae. 


SUBSCPvlPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers^,    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  1  enclose — Postal  Note  !3«. 
Commonweahh.  Money  Order  1 3s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  1 5s.  elsewhere.  (Halflyearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


New  Subfcribers  may  also  use  this  iorrn. 

Note  —STEAD'S  RLVIEW    appears  erery  fort»fk. 

S.R.  31-5-19. 
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Lift  Out  Corns  With  Finger  Tips  ! 
Callouses,  Too ^Painlessly  ! 

Treat  with  Few  Drops     then  Merely  Lift  Off  That  Painful, 
Achy  Corn  or  Callous.       Costs   Not    a   Farthing  per  Com. 


Only  a  few  pence  will  obtain 
for  you  a  midget  phial  of  Frozol- 
Ice,  the  wonder  compound  dis- 
covered by  a  brilliant  chemist. 

And  isn't  it  worth  it — less  than 
a  farthing  per  corn — to  gain  free- 
dom from  these  wretched  pests. 
Spread  four  or  five  drops  over  a 
sensitive  corn.  Immediately  the 
pain  disappears,  and  soon  you 
can  lift  out  that  troublesome  corn, 
root  complete,  with  finger  tips. 
Simplicity  itself. 


And  fancy  !  1  here's  not  one 
twinge  oi  pain  Avhilst  u?ing  Frciol- 
Ice  nor  afterward.  The  healthy 
surrounding  skin  is  never  in- 
flamed, nor  even  irritated. 

All  kinds  of  corns — soft,  hard, 
or  corns  between  the  toes  —also 
lealhei-like  callou.ses  on  the  soles 
of  the  fert — "  give  up  the  ghost " 
to  Frozol-ice.  They  .simply  wither 
up  and  drop  off 

EASILY— 

PAINLESSLY. 


Ask  for     FROZOL-ICE    at  Chemises 


Tfaajik  yon  for  ineutjoninp  Slea<l  »  H«view.  tthea   writiBjr  v>  ndvertiMir*. 
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DGErS 


Lace  has  most 
certainly  come  into 
its  own  again?  Not 
only  is  it  used  as 
ci  trimming,  but  to 
make  entire  dinner 
gowns. 

The  blue  serge 
frocic  is  smartness 
itself  combined 
with  a  tucked 
white  organder 
vest  and  fastened 
with  tiny  buttons? 
Afternoon  recep- 
tion frocks  will  be 
worn  cut  rather 
low,  but  the  throat 
in  most  cases  will 
have  a  flared  ruff 
of  gathered  tulle  about  it? 

Much  ribbon,  stripped  and  brocaded, 
will  be  noticed  on  dresses  for  girdles, 
which  will  be  knotted  with  picturesquely 
falling  ends? 

For  evening  frocks  there  are  none 
prettier  than  those  of  chiffon  or  geor- 
gette in  plain  pastel  colours?  Many  are 
made  completely  of  either  of  these 
materials,  with  not  a  mite  of  trimmmg. 
but  the  dress  depends  entirely  on  the 
skilful  drapery  for  effect. 

The  corsages  of  some  of  the  evening 
gowns  are  cut  exceedingly  low  in  the 
back,  a  little  lower  than  in  the  front? 
The  waist  line  is  tiomal,  although  in  the 
case  of  wide  girdles,  it  is  rather  inde- 
finite. 

The  popular  colours  of  evening  frocks 
abroad,  are  bright  green,  vivid  yellow, 
rose,  and  turquoise  blue? 

Some  of  the  narrow  skirts  are  made 
even  narrower  at  the  hem  by  the  use  of 
elastic,  either  all  the  way  round,  or  in 
the  back,  or  again  only  on  the  sides? 
This  elastic  is  used  generally  only  on  the 
under  skirt,  the  over  dress  being  wider 
and  .straight. 

Great  use  can  be  made  of  pearl 
sequins  ?     These  can  be  embroidered  on 


to  tissue  or  tulle    by    the    deft  needle- 
woman. 

Fringes  of  beads  or  ostrich  feathers 
are  used  as  a  trimming  by  some  dress- 
makers ? 

The  evening  cloaks  are  loose,  narrow 
wraps,  but  they  are  ample  and  comfort- 
able at  the  armholes.  which  are  low 
placed?  In  most  cases  these  wraps  have 
huge  collars,  coming  right  up  to  the  ears, 
an4  falling  over  the  shoulders. 

Half  a  tumbler  of  milk  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  point  is  good  for  a  sore  throat 
or  weak  stomach?  Pour  this  into  a 
glass,  fill  up  with  soda  water;  sip  this 
while  very  hot. 

Acid  drinks  are  the  most  refreshing 
in  cases  of  fever?  Such  as  currant 
drink,  which  is  made  by  stirring  one 
tablespoonful  of  currant  jelly  into  one 
glassful  of  water.  Also  apple  water  can 
be  made  by  baking  two  large  apples  until 
tender,  sprinkle  well  with  sugar,  put  the 
apples  in  a  bowl,  and  mash  them  well 
with  a  spoon,  then  pour  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  over  them,  and  allow  to  stand 
an  hour  or  two.  then  strain,  and  it  is 
ready  to  drink. 

The  following  rules  in  sick  nursing 
should  be  remembered  when  serving  a 
patient?  While  the  appetite  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  sight  of  a  small  quantity 
of  food  daintily  served,  the  impression 
is  quite  the  opposite  if  too  much  is  set 
before  him.  It  is  better  to  serve  twice 
than  to  risk  too  large  a  serving  at  first. 
Any  cereal  used  for  gruel  should  be 
cooked  for  at  least  two  hours  in  a  double 
boiler.  This  makes  a  thick  porridge, 
which  can  be  thinned  a  little,  at  a  time, 
with  hot  water  or  milk,  nicely  seasoned 
and  served  hot. 

To  start  a  strong  broth  put  the  meat 
in  cold  water,  heating  very  gradually, 
then  cook  at  the  simmering  stage  until 
al!  the  good  of  the  meat  is  cooked  out? 
It  should  be  entirely  freed  from  all  fat, 
and  served  with  dried  toast  cut  into  tiny 

fingers. 

The  making  of  toast  is  something  of 
which   evervonc   thinks   herself   capable. 
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but  for  the  sick  person  especial  care  must 
be  taken?  The  bread  should  be  slpwly 
heated  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  then  toasted  on  both  sides. 

The  following  is  a  cure  for  chilblains?: 
Take  equal  parts  of  white  vinegar,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  an  egg,  shake  well  to- 
gether in  a  bottle,  then  rub  this  gently 
on  the  affected  part.  But  do  not  use  this 
for  chilblains  which  are  broken. 

Rings,  brooches  and  other  articles  of 
jewellery  should  be  brushed  occasion- 
ally with  a  soft  brush  that  has  been 
dipped  in  eau  de  cologne?  If  the  setting 
is  open,  it  should  be  brushed  from  the 
back.  Then  lay  the  articles  in  boxwood 
sawdust,  which  has  been  slightly  heated 
beforehand,  and  leave  them  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Cement  can  be  made  to  fasten  the 
handles  of  knives  and  forks  that  may 
have  become  loosened?  Melt  together 
four  parts  of  resin,  one  of  bees'-wax  and 
one  of  brick  dust. 

To  clean  lamp  burners,  boil  them  in  a 
strong  solution  of  borax?  The  solution 
may  be  renewed  if  the  burners  are  very 
dirty. 

It  is  said  that  if  lamp  wicks  are  soaked 
in  vinegar  before  being  used  they  will 
not  smoke? 

To  make  drop  cocoanut  cookies,  cream 
a  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  add  to 
it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk?  Add  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a  lemon  and  stir  in  a  q^uarter  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  salt.  Sift  together  one 
and  a-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  add  to 
the  other  ingredients.  Form  into'  balls 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  I'lace  on 
well-oiled  pans,  keeping  them  two  inches 
apart,  and  sprinkle  thickly  with  shredded 
cocoanut.  Bake  about  twelve  minutes,  in 
a  hot  oven. 

This  is  a  good  recipe  for  baking  rhu- 
barb? Wash,  but  do  not  skin,  one  and 
a-half  pounds  of  rhubarb.  Then  cut  it 
into  half-inch  pieces.  Put  in  a  casserole 
with  one  and  a-half  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water,  one  and  a-quarter  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  ])ound  of 
prunes  or  raisins,  which  have  been  cut 
up.  Bake  until  rhubarb  is  soft  and  pink. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 


During  the  war  margarine  was  almost 
entirely  used  in  England,  as  there  was 
no  butter  available  ?  The  first  thing  Aus- 
tralians ask  for  at  the  table  on  return- 
ing home  from  Europe  is  butter.  The 
following  description  of  a  visit  to  a  mar- 
garine factory  may  interest  our  readers: 
— "  Mcmber^  of  various  local  food  com- 
mittees recently  visited  Southall  to  in- 
spect the  great  margarine  works,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  where 
they  saw  buildings  covering  5G  acres  of 
ground,  many  hundreds  of  white- 
smocked  men  and  women  at  work,  a 
mile  of  elevated  rails  for  carriage  of 
the  margarine  from  process  to  process, 
and  oil-tank  barges  bought  from  the 
(jrand  Junction  Canal  by  a  smaller  canal 
right  into  the  factory  premises. 

"What  rhost  impressed  the  visitors  was 
the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess. The  margarine  is  never  touched 
by  hand,  and  all  the  pipes  and  drums 
through  which  it  passes  are  completely 
sterili'sed  every  twelve  hours.  The  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  is  the  principal  vegetable 
ingredient,  passes  through  pipes  to  a  re- 
\olving  cylinder,  where  it  mixes  with 
artificially  soured  milk  and  is  whirled 
into  an  emulsion.  Then  it  passes  through 
more  pipes  and  pours  like  rain  through 
perforated  tubing  on  to  the  sides  of 
huge  brine-cooled  drums,  where  it  solidi- 
fies and  is  flaked  oft  by  knives  to  fall 
into  the  receiving  tubs  below. 

*'  At  this  stage  it  looks  most  appetising, 
all  feathery  flakiness,  but  it  is  wheeled 
away  to  be  kneaded,  flavoured,  and 
coloured  with  a  colouring  matter  that 
before  the  war  was  Germany's  secret 
and  is  now  ours,  and  it  is  finally  packed 
by  girls  in  white  overalls,  who  move 
about  in  clogs  over  a  floor  constantly 
washed  clean. 

"  In  the  wcl]-equipi>c(l  laboratory  an 
expert  staff,  which  includes  a  woman 
scientist,  is  continually  at  work  preparing 
sterilising  cultures,  testing  the  milk  from 
the  company's  own  pastures  and  every 
batch  of  margarine  turned  out.  and  ex- 
perimenting with  a  view  to  further  im- 
provements. The  margarine  industry  is 
spreading  its  roots  in  I'^ngland.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  Dutch  manufac- 
turers are  setting  up  factories  there." 
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LET    ME    TELL    YOU    HOW    TO 
BE    QUITE    FREE    FROM  


CATARRH 


Catarrh  is  ODRABLE!  I  know  it!  I've  PROVED  it!  And  I'll  prove  it  to  YOU.  free  of 
coet,  JMOW  ! 

Never  mind  what  you've  TRIED,  or  how  many  times  vou've  been  disappointed.  I  KV<^"" 
you've  not  yet  used  the  RIGHT  method,  and  1  want  you  to  use  it  NOW— WITHOUT  Rlfsi*'- 
lJN<i     ONE     PENNY. 

It's  a  new  way— entirely  DIFFERENT  and  SUCCESSFUL.  Approaches  Catarrh  from  the 
OOilRECT  angle— removes  the  CAUSE.  Under  its  influence  hawking,  spitting,  sneezing,  nose 
hiowing.  heartburn,  heid  nQJses,  nausea,  dizziness,  and  Catarrhal  headivohes  tiuickly  and 
PE(R,MANENTLY  disr.ppear.  No  need  to  wait  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can 
stop    your    Catarrh    suffering    OVERNIGHT! 

Catarrh  is  DANGEROUS  as  we'l  as  UNPLEASANT.  It  induces  physical!  and  mental  dullness 
— undermines  your  health  and  weakens  your  will.  Neglected,  it  leads  to  serious  throat 
diseases,    deafness,    gastritis,    asthma,    bronchitis    and    CONSUMPTION. 

Don't  waste  any  more  time  or  money  on  WORTHLESS  INHALANTS,  but  post  the  coup  'd 
and  learn  how  you  can  GET  RID  OF  OATAPRH.  not  merely  for  a  day.  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  year,  but  PERMANENTLY.  SEND  NO  MONKV— just  the  coupon.  Be  .«ure  to  911  in  vonr 
name   and    address    and    POST    TO-DAY. 


(^/MLa^^^^^^L^^ 


The  Curative  Culture  Co.,  29  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney. 


SEND'  NO    MONEY- 


POST    THIS    COUPON 


To    The    Curative    Culture    Company, 

29    O'Connel!    Street,    Sydney, 
On   the  understanding'   that   this   request   is   not   to   commit   me   to   make   any    payment,    pie  i.-^e 
tell    me    how    I    can    secure    permanent    freedom    from    Catarrh.    I    encloee    a    penny-ha'peony 
8t,amp    lor    postage. 


Name: 


Address. 


Tfa^ik    you    for    mentioning    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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CAPITAf,   AND    I,1ABII/ITIE8. 

1 

To   Propriet^ire'    Capital— 

62,000     £10     P  re- 

fere  n<M>  Sharw 

fully    paid    up     £620,000 

0 

0 

276.000  £S  Ordifi- 

1 

u   r   y     Shart* 

paid  up   to  £5 

1 

per  share              1,380.000 

0 

0 

£2.000.000 

0 

0 

..  Ko»orv(»       Fund 

Account     .               1.090,000 

0 

0 

„  Prnat     and     Lxwb 

Aooount    ..     .          119.023 

3 

9 

_j  £3  209  023 

J    9' 
10    0 

„  Nof«a  in  Circulation   .      . . 

50.087 

.,  Bil  8   in   Circulation    . 

565.590 

19     9 

ASSETS. 


(Jovernment  Deposits — 

Not    heaririR    In- 
terest       185.018  11     1 
Bearing      Inter- 
eat  ..    .  2.042.139    4     6 


£2,227,157  15 
Other    Deposita — 
Not  hearing   In- 
terest    8.711.222  12    9 
Bearing:       Inter- 
est    . .    9,073,725  16    3 


By  Coin,  Bullion. 
A  u  6  tT  a  lian 
Notes.  OaHli  a,t 
Rankers,  ujmI 
Money  at 
Short  Oall  in 
Ivondon 

,,  (4  <>  \  e  mment. 
U  u  n  i  c  ipal. 
and  other 
Pnlilic  Stocks. 
D  e  h  e  ntiires. 
and    Funds 

.,  Billci  ;uid  R^mit^ 
t  a  n  c  e  8  in 
transitu 

..  Note«(  and  Bills 
of  other  Banks 

,.  Balances  Due 
from  other 
Biuiks 

,.  Duty  Slumps    . . 


£3.930.276     4  IQ 


1.811.482     4  11 

1,209.869     3     8 
6.268     1     1 


156.643 
10.909 


4 
10 


£7,125.448    <    6 


£17.784.948    9    0 

1  20.012,106     4 

Interest  Aocrue<l  and  Rebate  on 

Current   Bills 207.133    3 

Balances   Due    to    Other    Banks         185,671  15 


Real  Ksl^te.  (consisting  of  Bank 
Premise* 

Other  Real   Fjstate 

Bank    Furniture 

Bills  Discounted  and  Other  Ad- 
\  a  noes.  cx<lusivo  of  provision 
|..r    T>  id     nid  Doubtful   Debts  16,573,230 


463,510  X  4 
43.834  1  a 
23,589  IS    6 


8  !• 


£24,229.612  17     3 


£24,229.612  17     3 


Contineeiit  Liahilit'o''.  an  per 
centra,  in  roEfard  tx)  ohUgra- 
tions  of  Customers  and  others 
on  Ticrtters  of  Credit  and 
Guarantees,  and  also  in  con- 
nection With  the  sale  in 
I/)ndon  of  certain  I>ehen- 
turee.    £934.532    6     2. 


iahiiitiee  <'f  Customers  and  others  on  Iicttar* 
f)f  Cre<l\t.  Gnaraniees,  et*"..  as  per  contra. 
€934.332   6s.   2d.  


To  Expenses  at  Head  Office.  227 
Branches,  and  97   Atrerxies     . 

,.  Reduction  of  Bunk  Premises  Ac- 
count     

,,  Income.    I.<aiid    and    Note   Taxes 

..  Transtor  to  Roservo  Fund  (Jis 
below) 

,,  Balance 


PROFIT  AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT. 

By    Balances    hrouRht   forward — 


£163.571  11     2  t 


10.000 
16.808 


48.613  11 
119.025    3 


£358.016  14     6 


Till-  National 
Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia      l-td. 

Tbe  Colonial 
Hank  of  Aus- 
tralasia.     Ltd. 


£20,959  :0     4 


11.578    0  10 


(irosR  Protits.  Inclndins  Re- 
coveries, ICHS  Rebate  on  Bills 
Current,  Interest  Paid  and 
.\cfrued  on  Deposits,  Repairs 
to   PiLniises.  and   Rent      .    .  . 


£32.537  11     2 


325.479     3    4 
£358.016  14     6 


To  Balance 


RESERVE 

.  £1.000  cao 


FUND   ACCOUNT. 


n    0 


By 


Balan'-e  Nifional  Bank  Reserve 
Fund     list     Half-Yeur     ..       . 
,.  Balance  Colonial  B.ank  do. 

Lefn — 

G>nsidei"jiti<Mi  to  the  Prefer- 
ence SMiireholdors  of  the 
two  BtiiI's  in  terms  of  the 
5Mieme    of    Amalgamntion 


£730.000    n 
310.00U    0 


£1.040,000    0     0 


58.374    0     0 
£1.001  .Mfi     0     0 


Provision  in  cover  of  t)ie  above 
from  funds  formerly  ac< 
apart    for     contiuRcncios 


38.374     0    0 


fl.OiC.OOO    0     0 


Net  Prenmium  on  New  Issue  of 
Ordinary  md  Preference 
Sh:iro8,  orrdit  "?>d  in  terms  of 
the  Compani"*'  Act 
(Xir.)     £1.386    8     5 

Tr.i.nsfer      from 

Profit  .111.1  f-osa          48.613  11     7 
\ — 


£1.040,000    0    0 


50.000    0     0 
£1,090.000    0    0 


The   cretomarv     Auditors'     Report     and     the    Statement  r^f  t)ie  Directors  and  Chief  Manatrer.  to 
comily    with    V.w  'C^mv;\nii*»'    Acts    (Vic.^.    appear    on    tb"   Offici  ■'    rroTKirt. 

B.    H.    AVRBPORD.    Chief    Manacer. 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  market  continues  to  be  without 
special  feature,  either  on  the  investment 
side  or  among  mining  stocks.  The  point 
of  paramount  interest  just  now  is  whe- 
ther the  Commonwealth  Government  will 
bring  out  a  loan  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Australia.  A  great  deal  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  being  done.  Already 
Australia,  so  far  as  its  population  goes, 
has  had  a  heavy  drain  on  its  resources 
for  the  war.  People  do  not  begrudge 
this,  because  they  know  that  the  battle 
of  the  Empire  had  to  be  fought,  but  the 
financial  stringency  has  been  tightening 
of  late,  and,  as  a  consequence,  industry 
has  not  the  prospect  of  developing  it 
would  like.  What  helps  to  this  condi- 
tion is  the  heavy  advances  that  have  had 
to  be  arranged  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  by  the  State  Governments  to  assist 
agriculture  in  financing  the  wheat 
pool,  for  as  the  farmer  has  been  helped, 
so  the  outlook  for  the  industrial  world 
has  been  affected.  Therefore,  to  float  a 
\ery  large  loan  in  Australia,  if  that 
could  be  avoided,  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
taken policy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loan  could  be  partially  raised  in  Great 
Britain,  several  important  results  would 
be  achieved.  One  of  these  is  that,  at 
j)resent,  credits  there  are  not  as  extensive 
as  they  were  some  time  back.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  owes  money  to  the  British 
Government,  and,  by  borrowing,  it  would 
ease  up  the  situation  in  London.  Of 
course,  it  may  all  end  in  Mr.  Watt  find- 
ing that  he  will  have'  to  rely  on  Aus- 
tralia again  for  the  £30,000,000,  which, 
it  is  understood,  he  contemplates  raising 
some  months  hence.  In  the  meantime 
he  has  sent  to  London  his  scheme  for 
pooling  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  out- 
lined by  him  at  the  recent  Premiers'  Con- 
ference. The  next  point  is  to  hear  how 
it  will  be  received.  If  favourably,  then 
Mr.  Watt  will  have  made  his  mark  on 
the  list  of  those  who  stand  out  in  the 
world  of  finance. 


WESTERN    AUSTRALIAN 

EMBROGLIO. 

Looked  at  in  whatever  light  you  may 
like,  the  trouble  between  the  lumpers  and 


mantle  is  as  serious  an  episode  as  Aus- 
tralia really  has  had  to  face  since  the 
days  of  the  big  maritime  strike  in  the 
early  "ninties.  On  that  occasion  labour 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  withstand 
constituted  authority.  To-day  the  same 
situation  has  arisen.  The  result  in  the 
'nineties  was  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and 
Sir  Wm.  Macmillan,  by  prompt  action, 
upheld  the  power  of  the  Government. 
At  Fremantle,  the  force  of  law  was  de- 
fied successfully.  News  received  on  this 
side  states  that  since  this  happened  men 
have  walked  into  shops*  in  Perth  and 
Fremantle,  and  fixed  their  own  prices 
for  articles.  They  then  have  taken  them 
and  defied  the  shopkeeper  to  charge  any- 
thing except  the  valuation  so  made. 
•Action  of  this  kind  shows  how  rapidly 
the  community  may  drift  from  a  law- 
abiding  people  to  mob  rule,  and  that  is 
what  appears  to  be  feared  in  Western 
Australia  to-day.  People  thence  are 
surprised  at  the  inditterence  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  at  Fremantle,  but  the 
seamen's  strike  may  awaken  them. 
This  is  because  of  the  part  that  a  num- 
ber of  returned  soldiers  played  in  array- 
ing themselves  with  the  disorderly  ele- 
ment. In  Queensland,  the  trouble  be- 
tween labour  and  authority  also  con- 
tinues, but  there  the  returned  soldier  is 
generally  to  be  found  supporting  the 
authorities  except  when  the  latter  show- 
sympathy  with  those  expressing  anti- 
British  sentiments.  The  effect  eventually 
of  demonstrations  of  the  kind,  whether 
in  Perth  or  in  Townsville,  coupled  with 
the  seamen's  strike,  is  to  cause  ver>- 
grave  anxiety  because  the  conclusion  that 
IS  drawn  is  that  authority  is  weak  where 
it  ought  to  be  strong,  and  that  if  it  does 
not  assert  itself  its  opponents  will  take 
command.  What  is  so  disturbing  also 
is  the  effect  these  influences  have  on 
public  and  private  finance.  The  influenza 
epidemic  cut  into  State  revenue  badly 
enough,  but  a  maritime  strike  would  be 
even  more  disastrous. 


NATllA^VL  BANK  OF  AUS- 
rRALAJL\. 


_^ ^  The  first  balance-sheet  of  the  merged 

the  Nationalists  on  the  wharves  at  Fre-  National  Bank    of    Australasia  and  the 
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Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  is  issued  to 
sharel'.oldcrb.  The  net  profits  for  the 
term  amounted  to  £ll"),()i)!>.  as  again-^t 
£113.21').  earned  by  the  two  banks  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  term  in  191.S. 
To  cam  this  sum.  expenses  were 
£l()"{.")<  I.  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
£11.000.  so  thai  the  extra  profits  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  more  than  likely  when 
such  a  merger  as  that  carried  through 
takes  place  the  officials  set  to  work  to 
make  very  solid  internal  provision,  and 
it.  therefore,  is  probable  that  the  earn- 
ings are  better  than  are  disclosed.  One 
other  fact  to  be  thought  about  is  that 
the  bank  cannot  yet  have  felt  the  full 
efTecl  of  the  savings  that  will  follow 
from  the  disappearing  of  competing 
branches  or  of  dual  offices  in  important 
centres.  The  figures  of  the  balance-sheets 
show  that  earnings  should  not  have  been 
large,  as  the  bank  has  been  using  more 
of  its  assets  at  present  than  did  the  two 
banks  during  the  same  half  year  in 
11)18.  One  way  has  been  to  assist  the 
agriculturist  through  the  advances  to  the 
wheat  pool.  The  other  is  the  aid  ren- 
dered clients  to  enable  them  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  war  loans.  These  are  not 
the  most  profitable  form  of  batiking  at 
present,  but  the  return  comes  in  on  busi- 
ness that  is  exceedingly  sound  from  a 
national  standpoint  of  view,  and  in  that 
respect  the  institution  is  justifying  its 
name.  Advances  thus  stand  at 
£ir),r)7;3.2:JO.  an  increase  of  £3,000.000 
on  the  totals  of  the  two  old  institutions 
twelve  months  ago.  In  the  same  time 
deposits  have  expanded  from  £\H,r}[KiS)\)l! 
to  £20.012. 10(i.  One  fact  of  interest,  is 
the  drop  in  biljs  in  circulation  from 
£],2ni,8I>l  to  £'>(■>-) J^Ui),  which  must  be 
due  to  the  state  of  trade  between  here 
and  the  outside  world.  There  is  also 
a  shrink.'ige  of  from  £l,'.'Sl.r);M  lo 
£l,20;j.S<]!i  in  bills  receivable.  Still  other 
insiflutions  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  bank  is  getting  its  share  of 
this  class  of  business.  The  accommoda- 
tion given  to  the  people  in  the  directions 
indicated  means  that  the  ratio  of  liquid 


assets  to  liabilities  to  the  public,  which 
stood  a  year  ago  at  45.63  per  cent.,  now 
stands  at  33.h'.>  per  cent.  The  balance- 
sheet  shows  that  the  bank's  proportion 
of  assets  to  liabilities  is  over  £115  for 
every  £100  liabilities,  so  that  good 
security  is  offered  to  the  depositors. 


VICTORIAN  LOAN. 

The  terms  on  which  the  State  •£  Vic- 
toria was  enabled  to  carry  through  its 
conversion  cannot  be  regarded  as  out  of 
the  way.  when  the  times  are  taken  into 
account.  The  State  had  to  meet  piatur- 
ing  debentures  amounting  to  £1.000,000, 
but  the  Treasurer,  through  the  sdiemc 
of  handling  the  Melbourne  tramway  sur- 
plus, as  devised  by  his  staff,  was  able 
to  say  that  he  would  not  be  applying  for 
flic  full  sum  to  carry  through  the  re- 
demption, and  would  only  require 
£3,000,000.  In  view  of  the  way  in  which 
London  has  been  bombarded  by  the  Aus- 
tralian States  for  the  past  few  years  with 
loan  applications,  it  would  create  a  good 
impression  that  one  of  them  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  off  some  indebtedness. 
The  term  of  the  issue  is  for  five  years. 
with  the  right  to  the  State  to  pay  it  off 
any  time  onward  to  1')  years.  Of  course, 
if  the  money  market  eases  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  taken  to  redeem  at  the 
earliest  moment,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  interest  rate  ruling.  The 
new  issue  will  carry  interest  at  the  rate 
of  •').}  per  cent.,  as  against  4  |)cr  cent, 
for  the  loan  it  is  to  replace,  which  was 
.sold  at  £100/13/9.  The  underwriting 
fee  has  been  rcduf-ed  from  2.")/-  per  cent, 
to  20/-  per  cent.,  the  underwriter  being 
that  old  financial  hand.  Sir  R.  Nivison. 
who  has  ma<le  a  vast  fortune  by  handling 
Australian  loans,  and.  despite  attempts 
to  dislodge  him,  is  still  the  cciUral 
figure  in  the  London  market,  wUcn  a 
deal  of  the  kind  has  to  be  arranged  by 
any  Australian  Government.  The  point 
qf  interest  to  the  taxpayer  is  that  the 
loan  works  out  to  the  Government  at 
almost  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Watchet  ftnd  Clockf  of  Everjr  ^^  ^i 

Description.  ^'X'' 


Repair!  by  Expertf. 

Both  Watche»  and  Work  are 
Guaranieed. 


337.339  Bourke  St 
Melbourne. 


deaf? 

^^  ithout  gixjil  lieuiiig.  y  >ii  are  greatlv  lian- 
il napped,  and  tlie  fact  is  liroug'ht  home  to 
voii    i-\ery   day.      Why    remain   (l?:if'      l))*.- 

Acousticon 


lO   Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


will  safely  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  330.000  delig-ht«d  users,  including  the 
Piime  Minister,  Mr.  Hushes,  who  is  using 
lis  '■  Acousticon  "  at  the  Peace  Confereme. 
Write  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit, no  ol)lisution.  Vou  alone  (kt.ide. 
C-)nvinc«  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  EKDN'T 
STAY    DKAF! 

I  n  •***<>■*       Cr^        ^^5  Colliat  Str«t.  MchaarM. 
LamSOU      \,0.       lOS  Dakiac  Heau.  Sjimtj. 

y.Z.;  John  n.  Procter,  tOO  High  St..  Christ'ch. 
\y.A.;   H.   C.   I.ittic  A-   Co..  851    /fay  5f..   Perth. 


IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN    SERVICE 

the  "Swan"  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and   will   go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


Swam 


*l®i^T 


PIN 


I  lolJs    more    ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    wastes    none    in    blot,    scratch, 
leak,   or  splutter.     Choose    a    "Swan."    and    it    will    suit    you    and   serve  you   Letter 

than   any   other  pen   you   are   now   using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIO.NERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

i,-\ustraliaii  PIlvc^'  .  __„„_«.. 

SAFETY  PATTERN.  STANDARD  PATTERN. 

Witb  Screw-oD  Cap.      From    15/-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.      From    12/6   upwards. 

Iliiiibattd  i\iliilo:;iic'  />Oit  j'lti    ou  rrqiii\<t. 
M.ABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London.  Eng. 

Manchealer.  Paris,  Zurich.  Toronto.  &c.     S^UNE'i'  (Wholesale  only)  :   23ia  GeorBe  Strrel       London  Factory; 
3)9-329  Weston  Siiret.  S.E.      A  =  Joc:ale  House:    .viable.  Todd  &  Co,  Inc..  New  loik  and  L  hica«o. 


St0ad$  fteneu.  tl.i.  i> 


Here  are  Exceptional   Blouse  Values 

Yes,  these  Jap.  Silk  Blouses  offer  excep- 
tional value.  They  are  well  made  and 
perfectly  cut  from  a  better  and  heavier 
■  quality  Japanese  silk,  than  is  usually  ob- 
tainable in  blouses  at  the  price.  Note 
the  excellence  of  the  three  smart  styles 
illustrated.  Extra  out-sizes  may  be  had 
at  1  -  extra.  Also  in  Black  at  11/6;  extra 
out-sizes,  1 2  6.  We  pay  the  carriage, 
bear  in  mind. 
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STYLISH    Bl.Orsi:.    of    GOOD    QUAIJTV     IVORV    JAP. 
SILK,   long  roll  rollar,   hein-^titched,   fanes    tunioil-       ft    11 


li;ick  cxifTs. 


TRICl': 


1\URV  JAl'.  SILK  ISLOLSli,  with  wi.li  roll  o.ll.ti .  ilir 
rtvers  triiiiiiied  with  buttons  ami  button-holes ;  lan  l>e 
worn  V  .shajx'd  <»r  rlo><(»<i  at  nerk,  ])laiii  iiirned- 
l.ack  cuffs  I'RICl, 
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IXys  SMART  BLOUSKof  IIKAVY WKICllT  1\()RVJ.\I'.  SILK, 
wide  roll  collar,  shaped  wide  on  shoulders,  with  puinied 
revers,  henislitched,  and  finished  with  pearl  buttoiis, 
daintv  turned-ba.k  lufTs  rRICK 
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Anthony  Horderns' 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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